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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G, BISHOP, 


MAKING READY ON CYLINDER PRESSES. 

O properly make ready a form on the press, so as to 

get an even impression and regularity of color, is the 

first and most important part of a pressman’s duties; and 

how to proceed properly with this part of his work, to 

produce the best results in the least possible time, is what 

' everyone should earnestly strive to learn. There are 

many men, however, who have very crude ideas on the 

subject, and are wofully deficient in the very rudiments of 
such knowledge. 

It often happens that a man will spend hours cutting 
out, underlaying, patching up, and overlaying a job, with- 
out first seeing whether the bed of his press is clean, or 
whether his form is in proper condition. Sometimes the 
form may spring, causing one part of the form to be higher 
than the other parts, and, without stopping to find the cause 
of this and remedying it at the start, he will proceed to 
adjust it in his making-ready sheets. It may be that after 
he has succeeded, in his way, and is just ready to start, the 
form has to be unlocked for some reason or other, and 
when it is locked up again it is done more carefully, the 
part sprung is planed down, and then the pressman dis- 
covers that all his leveling up has to be done over again. 
Whereas, had he taken the ordinary precaution to see that 
his form was properly locked up and planed down at the 
start, all that time would have been saved. It is safe to 
say that about one-half the work done by such men, under 
the name of ‘‘making ready,’’ is not only unnecessary, 
but almost renders it impossible to get a decent job at all. 

To see the force of these remarks it is only necessary to 
watch the proceedings of two men at work, the one a com- 
petent workman and the other not. You will notice that 
at first it looks as though the incompetent man is getting 
along faster than his fellow. He gets his form on first, 
begins his cutting out first, and has managed to get his 
first ‘‘ patched-up’’ sheet on the cylinder before the other 
man has taken an impression of his form. But look at 
them in an hour’s time! ‘The first man is still laboring in 


vain to get a result that will even satisfy himself, while the 


! 





other man has just got his sheet marked ‘O. K.’’ by the 
foreman, and is ready to go ahead. ‘The reason for the 
latter’s success is that he did not start till he was ready. 
He stopped to get his cylinder and bed cleaned off, to see 
that his form was properly planed down and locked up, to 
get a few bad letters changed, and in other ways to try and 
prevent having to do anything twice over. But when he 
did begin it was all plain sailing, for he knew what he had 
to do and how to do it. 

There are many men who can make ready a form of 
type in fairly good shape, who are at a loss when they get 
a form of plates; and there are more who can do both and 
yet know nothing of fine cut-work. If they have to make 
an overlay for a cut at any time it is pitiful to see how they 
go about it, doing the things they ought not to do, and 
leaving undone the things they ought to do. Perhaps it 
may be unreasonable to expect every pressman to be able 
to make ready cut-work, but this is no excuse for any 
man’s not being able to do it; and if all tried their 
best there would be twice as many good pressmen as 
there are. 

But now to begin. We will take a half sheet book 
form, on a cylinder press. The first thing necessary is to 
see that the right kind of ink for the job to be printed with 
is in the fountain, and that the rollers are in suitable 
‘condition,’ and that the fountain is set so as to give out 
a proper quantity of ink. Then let the press run for a 
little while before putting on the form, which will give an 
opportunity for observing whether all is as it should be. 

Next, clean off the bed of the press, making sure that 
there is nothing there that will interfere with getting a level 
impression. Then see that the back of the form is free from 
dirt or other substance and place it on the press. ‘Then 
loosen the quoins, plane down the form, and lock up 
again, being careful not to lock it up too tightly, or it may 
spring. Then gauge the position of the form so as to 
place the feed edge the proper distance from the gripper 
edge of the cylinder. (This may vary according to the 
margin required on the sheet.) 

Now give attention to the cylinder, and see that it is 
clear from any irregularities, that the packing is clean and 
suitable for the kind of form that is being put on; that 
the thickness of the packing is such as will give a light 
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impression to start off with; and, also, that such packing 
is securely fastened so that it will not shift. 

Next, set the guides and take one or two impressions 
of the form on its own paper, and back up by feeding the 
same sheets in again with the printed side turned end for 
end and face down, so that page 2 will print on the back 
of page 1. This is for the purpose of making register, and 
should always be done before patching up the sheet, as it 
often happens that pages have to be shifted and other 
changes made. 

After accurate register has been obtained in this way, 
then proceed with the making ready, which will vary 
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The Accident Insurance Co. 0) Nvvth Aussie | $5 OOO 
GENTLEMEN; aaa hereby ac nowledse ’ 
the receipt of the Company's ck tor 460.71, on 
full settlement ot my claim. VT’ "it ASC aveept thanks | n case you meet with an Accidental 
for your promptnessin regards to same, and E would | i 
cheerfully recommend your Company to all whe | 
intend taking accident insurance. $2 5 OO 
Yours respectfully. a 
JOUN W. Foss, | er week for Totally Disabling injuries, 
— all for 
| | 
| 
Poucukeersir, 1. VY. Nov. 26th, Issa. ae —_—_—— 
H. S. BULL & Co., ALnasy, N.Y, © Only $18.00 Only © | 
I wish to thank you tor the prompt vayment | 
of my claims in full. tor injuries received at tie PER YEAR. | 
Eignmie [Fire. ] can cheerfully recommen your “ | 
Company, for the prompt and effi ient way ot lomy i oi . 
business. | The ! arges!t) ‘The Oldest! 
Yours truly, ‘ The Cheapest! 
Henry 1, Wittsams, | | "the Most Liberal The Best! 
i 
—_—- | : 
| Purely Accident Company on this Gor‘:rent 
PovesKeepsir, N. ¥ , eb. 20th, 1888, | | 
H. S. BULL & CO., Manacers | 
I hereby acknowledge receipt for fallamount | | Cvar $1.000.000 Paid In Losses. 
of my claim against the “Accident Insurance Come | | a 
pany of North America.” for injunes received by | j 
me trom falling. 1 can especially recommend this | | 
Sompany for being very hberal and prompt in pay- 
ment. I have been Insured in other Compamies but 
this 1s the most prompt of them all, 
James W. Moor. 
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according to the nature of the torm and the quality of 
work required. If there are cuts, they will in all proba- 
bility need to be underlaid. If they should be low all 
over, it will be necessary to underlay all over, and to put 
such thickness of paper or cardboard as appears to be 
necessary to level them up to the height of the surrounding 
type matter; but if only low in some parts, then only such 
parts need to be underlaid. Care must be taken that the 
underlays do not extend under any part of the type 
matter. 

Now, take another impression. If the underlaying has 
been successful you can begin to patch up a sheet, as 
follows: Notice first any parts that are too heavy and cut 
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them out of your sheet with a sharp knife. (This sheet 
ought rather to be too thin than too thick, as in cutting 
out such parts from a thick sheet you may make too great 
a difference where only a slight difference is needed; 
whereas, if the difference should not be sufficient, you can 
cut it out again from the next sheet.) Next, notice the 
parts that are low and which need to be brought up by 
overlaying. This is remedied by laying one or more 
pieces of thin paper on such low parts and sticking them 
with paste, being careful that the paste is thin and free 
from lumps. 

The accompanying reduced fac similes are intended to 
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The Oldest! 
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Liberal The Best! 


t Gompany on this Gontinent. 





100,000 Paid in Losses. 


























show—first, the need for making ready; second, the 
patched-up sheet ; third, the result obtained. 

Now take an impression on the cylinder (or rather on 
the packing). Then paste the sheet, which you have cut 
out and patched up, on the cylinder so that it will be 
exactly over the impression just taken. A top sheet may 
now be put over the whole and securely fastened. (This 
top sheet should be smooth and strong enough to be pulled 
tightly to avoid bagging.) Then take another impression 
and proceed with patching up as before, until the proper 
results are obtained. On no account must this patching 
up be done on the top sheet, but either on the sheet that 
has already been worked on or a new sheet may be made 
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and placed over it by raising the top sheet for that 
purpose. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to apply to a type 
form. A form of plates should be treated in the same 
way, except that more can be done in the way of leveling 
up by underlays instead of overlays. 

For fine cut-work it will be necessary to spend more 
time in cutting out and overlaying them so as to bring up 
the solid parts and lighten the parts which are intended to 
be light. Good cut printers are always scarce, and the 
reason is that for such work a man needs to be an artist, 
for there is almost as much art in printing an engraving 
properly as in making the engraving. It does not always 
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The Acctient Insurance Cn. of North America, iA Q 5 OOO Ne 
e?, 


GENTLE: —I hereby acknowledge 
| the receipt of the ( ny’s check for $60.71, in ; 
| full settlement of my n. Please accept thanks In case you mes bli an Accidental 
for your promptness in regards to same, and I would oath. 
intend taking accident insurance, $ > 5 OO 
Yours respectfully, bas 


cheerfully recommend your Company to all who 
JOHN W. FOSS, Per week for Totally Disabling InJuries, 
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I wish to thank you for the prompt payment 
of my claims in full, for injuries received at the 
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Fighmie Fire, 1 can cheerfully recommend your 

Company, for the prompt and eflicient way of doing a 

business, The Largest! The Oldest! 
Yours trury, The Cheapest! 


Heyny P, WitttAms. ‘The Most Liberal The Best! 


ccident Comps is Gontinert 
PoucukeEerste, N. Y., Feb. 20th, 188s, Purely . ‘ a Comp — th Ceationet 
Hi. S. BULL & CO., MANAGERS, | 
Thereby acknowledge receipt for fullamount Over $1,000,000 Paid in Losses. 
of my claim against the ‘‘Accident Insurance Com- i —= 
pany of North America,” for injuries received by 
me from falling. I can especially recommend this 
Company for being very liberal and prompt in pay- 
ment.. I have been Insured in other Companies but 
this is the most prompt of them all. 
James W, Moore. 
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follow, therefore, that the man who spends most time in 
making his overlays will arrive at the best results. 

It is a great advantage in this part of the work to try 
and grasp the idea of the artist who made the cut, and 
then to try to help toward the same end. It is also well 
to remember that with a good cut, a clean press, a level 
impression, good ink and good rollers, satisfactory results 
should be obtained with little or no patching up. Now, 
then, if all is not right, ask yourself the question, ‘‘ What 
is wrong?’’ and the time spent in finding the answer to 
the question will be more than saved afterward in putting 
things right. 





These remarks apply equally to every kind of form and 
all classes of work, but are particularly applicable to fine 
cut or book work, where much time may be spent in trying 
to produce a good job. 

The following extract from an English work on this 
subject is worthy of attention: 


The pressure to be given in order to print an engraving properly must 
not be uniformly equal, or the effect apparent on the engraver’s proof will 
not be attained, for instead of the impression containing light, medium and 
darker shades, it will be uniformly dull and lifeless — the light tints will 
be too hard and black, and the solids will neither be firm nor contain 
enough color, nor will the medium tints possess any of the mildness and 
softness which ought to pervade part of the engraving. 

It ought to be perfectly understood that the cutting of an overlay 
must not be performed in a merely mechanical manner. It is a common 
practice, after having hastily looked at an impression of an engraving, 
to immediately commence cutting out the lights and heightening the 
solids, regardless of the greater artistic effect to be produced. In many 
cases the paper is cut abruptly, without any study of the required grada- 
tion of light and shade; and the workman is satisfied, after having 
finished, by feeling the overlay, and finding the blacks heightened and 
the lights depressed. This is, however, not the proper method. 

Before commencing operations, the proof supplied by the engraver 
should be properly studied, with the aim of producing as nearly as 
possible the same effect. It will be patent to all that engravings worked 
on a press rarely, if ever, equal the proof supplied with the cut. In the 
latter, superior ink is used; the india proof-paper is beautifully soft, 
with a splendid surface; and the use of the burnisher enables the 
engraver to obtain altogether a superior effect. In addition to this, 
where extreme lightness and delicacy of tint are required, the ink is 
partially wiped from the block, so that, putting aside the fact of the 
thoroughly experienced eye for artistic effect, the means employed in 
the production of an engraver’s proof are altogether of a different and 
more effective character than those at the disposal of a pressman. 

In making an overlay, the ground-work must be first prepared on 
the proof that has been pulled on plate-paper. Supposing the subject 
to be a landscape, the sky should be peeled, i. e., a thin layer of the 
paper scraped evenly off. It is not advisable to cut the lighter shades 
away altogether, as it may cause them to look “rotten.” Just sufficient 
impression should be given to allow the fine lines to appear plainly, but 
not indistinctly. Considerable judgment must therefore be used in 
preparing the extreme lights. After having finished the foundation, 
the blacks or solids must be added. ‘These will always be found in the 
foreground. In fastening the pieces onto the first proof, the paste must 
be of the thinnest consistency, and very sparingly laid on, as it soon 
dries, becomes hard, and gives impression where not intended, thus 
marring the effect. 

From proof number three must be cut all the lighter shades, retain- 
ing the darker and medium ones, and these must be pasted on. The 
fourth and last pull should possess the extreme, medium and lighter 
shades — only the lightest part being cut away—and fastened on as 
before. The greatest care is necessary that the pieces be fixed on 
exactly in their places; if not, the overlay is worse than useless. The 
extreme edges of the overlay should be scraped or cut gradually away, 
to prevent them from appearing hard and abrupt. 

In figure subjects, the fleshy parts — the face, arms, etc. — should be 
soft and delicate; in fact, nothing condemns an illustration more than 
the dark, muddy face and hard outline. We would certainly prefer 
them “ rotten,” or indistinct, of the two; but the medium should always 
be aimed at, and attained. Of course, the surface and substance of the 
paper have a great deal to do with the satisfactory appearance of 
engravings. When calendered paper is used less labor and ink are 
required, and the effect is infinitely superior. 

Here we may mention the frequent appearance in illustrations of 
small white spots, about the size of a pin’s head. These, in the majority 
of instances, are small batters, caused by pieces of grit being pulled on 
to the cut, or by the shrinking of the metal beneath the copper shell. 
Under any circumstances these will occur, and should be attended to 
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immediately they are perceived. The plate should be lifted, and by 
means of a pair of callipers the exact place can be marked underneath. 
Place the face of the electro downwards upon a piece of thick paper, to 

prevent its being scratched, and by means of a small punch force up the 
place marked. This should be done with care, or the work on the 
surface of the plate will suffer. 

Where a sheet is printed in two forms it is usual to 
print the inner form (containing the second page) first. 
The reason for this is that it often happens that a first 
page will contain larger type and if printed first would be 
more likely to set off on the top sheet. And in the case 
of illustrated journals the cuts are usually put on the first 
and other pages that come in the outer form, and in that 
case it is better to print the cuts last. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN HISTORICAL REMINISCENCE. 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 

OOKING over the excellent description of the Plan- 
[ tin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp, Holland, as given 
by Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, the renowned New York 
printer, in the June number of the Century magazine, 
whose home at Lafayette Place in the metropolis, with its 
solid red brick walls, Greek inscription, and apparently 
Hollandish-inclined exterior, reminds one that the pro- 
prietor of this vast establishment is not merely a business 
man, a printer in the every-day meaning of the word, but 
that he combines without doubt, with the necessary quali- 
ties of the modern (successful) business magnate, that 
deeper sense of propriety and historical interest in his 
chosen vocation which may be in vain looked for. with 
most other printers of this decade, which, as a rule, has 
been suffocated, if it ever existed, under the pains and 
struggle for an existence, or has been buried and forgotten 
under a heap of gold — very rarely though — accumulated 
in the course of time and at the head of an extensive busi- 
ness. Looking over this article one’s heart must ache by 
thinking of the slobby, unclean, unscientific, and ‘‘ factory- 
like’? manner in which the modern hunt after the mighty 
dollar has pressed the once so carefully and scientifically 
conducted trade of the printer. We still find in some 
cases men of science at the head of printing establish- 
ments, such as Dr. Mayer (I believe) in Germany, and 
others; but it is not the mere love for the vocation which 
induced these men to choose this path. It is almost in 
every case the hunt after riches which invites them to 
exchange the doctor’s hat for mallet and proof press. 
The care once bestowed upon the improvement of the art 
for art’s sake is but of secondary importance to even these 
modern scientific printers. 

And yet we find, if we look over the leaves of as late as 
the most recent history of printing, one or the other char- 
acter standing eminently above all his surroundings, clean 
of pecuniary interests, merely working for the improve- 
ment of that which is nearest to his heart, the art preserv- 
ative. One of these workers in that direction came into 
my mind when reading Mr. DeVinne’s article. This man 
was Alois Auer, under whose efficient and eminently 





industrious and business-like management the imperial 
printing establishment of Vienna has obtained its world- 
wide renown. Auer was a native of Austria, a practical 
printer, and once a teacher of the Italian language in one 
of the schools of Linz, Austria. His appointment to the 
head of the imperial printing establishment, formerly, 
under Vinceny Degen’s management, one of the best 
offices in the world, and at the time under the economical 
system of Degen’s successor, Wohlfahrt, a completely 
degenerated establishment, was due to his plan of reor- 
ganization of the imperial printing, or better, to the good 
feeling which the almighty minister, Prince Metternich, 
showed toward this plan. Auer went enthusiastically to 
work. No obstacle appeared to him so difficult that it 
could not be overcome. He introduced a uniform cut of 
the type faces, and when he found that not only no stamps 
were to be had, but also that no stamp-cutters could be 
found to produce the stamps for the new faces, he at once 
ordered a number of apprentices to be instructed in the 
method, and patiently waited until they were capable of 
realizing his ideas. With this new material and new force 
of working power at hand, he continued to improve the 
technical means of the institute under his care. When he 
realized that the financial authorities declined to furnish 
the necessary funds to successfully launch his pet idea 
to make the imperial office the cradle of new inventions 
and astounding improvements, he did not shrink an inch, 
but concluded to furnish the means for that purpose by 
introducing a department which he called his ‘‘ milk cow,”’ 
and through which channel should flow the necessary funds 
for experimenting and trying in another department. The 
imperial office originally was created to furnish the official 
printing to the different departments and sub-departments, 
but, under the economical system of Wohlfahrt, had even 
lost that patronage, as many official chiefs declined to use 
the miserably printed blanks furnished by him, and had 
their printing executed in private offices. This trade was 
gradually regained anew through the excellent work of 
Auer’s institute. But the income derived therefrom did 
not cover the large outlay of his experimental department, 
and he soon resolved to extend the benefit of his work- 
manship also to private customers, and thus largely increase 
the income of the office. The objections made at a higher 
place did not much bother his genius, and were soon met 
with the reply: ‘‘ You have refused to furnish the means 
to success. Well, Ido not ask you to do so, but I request 
the permission to create a source of income necessary to cover 
the expenses of my experiments. I am doing this for the 
honor of the imferial office, whose chief Tam; for the 
honor of the Imperial House of Hapsburg, whose most emi- 
nent son, Joseph IT, has not found tt beliw his dignity to 
learn the printer's trade; and, lastly, for the benefit of all 
the civilized world.’’ Auer asked no financial support, 
and his request was granted. Finding himself now appar- 
ently unhampered, his zeal increased. ‘The accumulated 
business soon necessitated the extending of the working 
hours from 8 A.M. to 12 M., and from 2 to 7 P.M., instead, 
as formerly, from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M., thus also increasing the 
earrings of the employés of the establishment. His first 
steps were made in the direction in which Breitkopf, of 
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Leipsic, had already tried; namely, to produce movable 
Chinese type characters, which would enable the composi- 
tor to compose the Chinese word pictures with them. The 
enormous gain of space thus obtained can readily be esti- 
mated by looking somewhat closer at the matter. The 
Chinese language is a monysyllable language. Each word 
has a certain sign composed out of a number of strokes. 
There are about 50,000 word signs, although but 5,000 are 
necessary to carry on a limited correspondence. But even 
this smaller sum necessitates an enormous space area to 
house the 5,000 word signs or characters. By the intro- 
duction of a limited number of stroke characters, which 
are constantly repeated in the construction of these word 
signs, the necessary case space was reduced to a compara- 
tively nominal area. Auer’s corps of stamp-cutters enabled 
him to undertake the most exacting experiments in that 
direction, and although his Chinese stroke characters never 
reached that state of perfection desirable to complete suc- 
cess, they have reached as high a standard as ever accom- 
plished. Men with less enthusiasm and courage would 
have shrunk from further experiments, especially if they 
were constantly hampered by higher authorities, who felt 
obliged to cover their own laxity and knownothingism by 
loudly proclaiming every misstep of the zealous inventor, 
while on the other side they maliciously withheld the suc- 
cessful steps as far as possible from publicity, so that, when 
during the connections of the Porte with the Austrian 
government the importance of Arabic types were imminent, 
Auer astonished the ministry with the declaration that the 
imperial office possessed such a thing as Arabic type char- 
acters, ard that of a most excellent face, and, moreover, 
that it possessed a number of compositors who, at the 
expense of the office, furnished through Auer’s business 
management, had learned to understand and use them. 
As a reward for that unexpected ‘‘convenience,’’ which 
made it possible to the Austrian government to lay import- 
ant Turkish documents into print, Auer’s request to be 
permitted to send some of his successfully obtained type 
faces to the Third Austrian Industrial Exhibition was 
granted. The astonishment, originally acting upon the 
narrow circle of a few government officials, now suddenly, 
like wildfire, spread over all the civilized world, and 
especially the highly learned professions, for Auer sent to 
that small industrial exposition not less than seventy-two 
distinct and different alphabets, comprising the characters 
of the languages of all the peoples of the world, thus mak- 
ing it possible to set up from movable type valuable scien- 
tific works which formerly could not be printed on account 
of the great expense involved in reproducing them. The 
French imperial printing office, with a considerable gov- 
ernment subvention and all possible facilities, possessed 
forty-six alphabets, and was considered and sought for 
by learned authors and publishers as the best equipped 
printing establishment for scientific prints, of the world. 
How great was the surprise when Auer, surrounded by all 
possible difficulties and without other financial support 
than that furnished by his own industry, came forward 
with the declaration that the Austrian imperial printing 
office could do almost twice as good as the world-renowned 
French. Auer gained at once a world-wide reputation, 





and his government could not ignore it, although many of 
his enemies at higher places tried to diminish his merits. 
He was knighted and was made a Hol/frath, a grade 
usually only bestowed upon persons doing special services 
to the government or a member of the imperial family, 
and, in future, history spoke of Alois Auer as Auer, Knight 
of Wellsbach. 

I have in my possession Ballhorn’s celebrated work of 
Oriental alphabets, which has been printed at the imper- 
ial office from Auer’s types, and will ever remain a monu- 
ment of the enormous merits of that man. 

But even the best must experience reverses, and Auer 
was no exception to the rule. Malice and petty intrigues 
made his life bitter and compelled him to resign; nay, 
even denied an investigation to clear himself from the 
malicious accusation made by some of his enemies, that he 
used the government institute to satisfy his own personal 
insatiable thirst for notoriety. It is needless to mention 
that it did not take much to exonerate him from that 
accusation. But his enthusiasm suffered from the unpro- 
voked and unjust attack on his zealous book. He resigned 
his position as director of the imperial printing establish- 
ment in 1864, after an industrious activity of almost 
twenty-four years. 

Auer made, besides those mentioned, a number of other 
valuable improvements and inventions. He introduced 
iron presses instead of the wooden ones until then in use. 
Among his original inventions the most valuable are, a 
polygraphic apparatus and the process of natural self-print 
(Natur-Selbstdruck), which latter so considerably reduced 
the cost of illustrating scientific books, while furnishing the 
most accurate reproductions of the originals, as to enable 
publishers to illustrate the cheapest editions of scientific 
works, thus popularizing science in a never thought of 
manner. 

Lack of space compels me to speak of the importance 
and mechanical manner of this process in another paper. 

Auer died after a weary, lingering sickness, July 10, 
1869, a much abused man, unquestionably and rightfully 
claiming a prominent place in the history of printing. 


PAPER FACTORY INDUSTRY. 


The ews has from time to time suggested the importance of estab- 
lishing a paper factory as a paying investment among Galveston’s 
numerous other manufacturing industries. Mr. Emil Bohn, who resides 
on Broadway, between Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth streets, has given 
the mechanical and practical side of the question considerable attention 
of late, and has discovered that cotton-seed hulls make an excellent 
pulp for the manufacture of paper. Mr. Bohn does not know whether 
this discovery is original with him or not, though he has never heard of 
paper being manufactured from this source. While Mr. Bohn has not 
the means to carry his discovery to a practical test, he being somewhat 
of an inventive turn of mind, has rigged up a machine with which the 
cotton-seed hulls are deprived of all their surplus material, saving mere- 
ly the pulp necessary for the manufacture of paper. In this way he has 
secured several samples of pulp in various stages of preparation, which 
he recently exhibited at the Mews office. These samples appear to 
afford excellent material for the manufacture of paper. With cotton 
seed hulls as the main ingredient for the manufacture of paper, there is 
all the stronger reason for the establishment of an industry of this char- 
acter in this city, where thousands of tons of this article are manufac- 
tured annually and used mainly for fuel or for cattle-fattening purposes. 
— Galveston (Texas) News. 
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ELISHA F. RYCHEN. 


LISHA F. RYCHEN, vice-president of the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company, is one of the energetic 

business men of Cincinnati. His picture, which is an 
exceptionally good likeness, makes him look younger than 
he really is, but that is a great virtue from the ladies’ 
point of view. From his unwrinkled features few people 
would suppose that he was born in 1850 and is conse- 
quently now thirty-eight years of age—yet that was the 
year of his birth. A generation ago a man was thought 
old at forty. When he was that age Abraham Lincoln 
wrote to a friend that he considered himself a man whose 
life was lived. Yet in these days of fast and rational living, 
a man at fifty is only in his full prime, and so, after all, 
thirty-eight years of age are not enough to make a man 
look old or be old. Mr. Rychen is now enjoying a great 
degree of business success and the energy and push of his 
past life promise great things for the years to come. 

He was born in Fulton county, New York, and until he 
was twelve years old attended school. Then for four years 
he was in a shoe store in Troy, New York; and then com- 
ing to Cincinnati he entered a printing office, where he 
remained for six years, learning the business thoroughly. 
Odd moments were put in in studying, and after his expe- 
rience in the printing business he went to a private school 
for two years; but from his boyhood he has been familiar 
with the process of making printing ink. That was the 
business of his father, Mr. John Rychen, president of the 
Queen City Printing Ink Company, and young Elisha was 
always more or less around the factory. Since 1861 he has 
known all there was to know from a practical standpoint 
about printing ink. Then when he went into the business 
he began, so to speak, at the ground floor and worked his 
way up. He has run the stills, managed the ‘black 
house,’’ ground ink, made varnishes and superintended 
that most delicate of all processes, mixing the materials 
for colored inks. So it can be seen that he has had a wide 
range of experience in the manufacturing department, while 
in the business department he is fully as much at home. 

An honorable and upright business man, belonging to 
a company the word of whose officers is as good as their 
bond, he is also a genial gentleman, a good fellow gener- 
ally, and one of the men, as they say out West, that you can 
‘*tie to.’’ Business men of this stamp have given Cincin- 
nati a high commercial standing. They are the life of 
every community. 


OHN T. HAWKINS, of Taunton, Massachusetts, has 
invented a device to prevent the springing and breaking 
of lithographic stones while under pressure. His inven- 

tion is best described by the following claim: ‘In a 
lithographic printing machine the combination with a 
stone plate and one or more supporting bushes of marginal 
leveling-screws, operated from the top, to level said plate, 
and one or more bush-adjusting screws, operated from the 
under side of the bed or box of said machine and passing up 
therethrough, whereby each of said bush-adjusting screws 
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QUADRATS. 


BY PICA ANTIQUE. 


E had fancied the future of printing fixed beyond per- 
W adventure; that nothing could bar its progress or 
mar its prosperity. In view, however, of recent develop- 
ments our faith is sadly shaken, and we are almost forced 
to the conclusion that the structure was not builded upon 
a stable foundation and our visions of its greatness, 
usefulness and power were but such stuff as dreams are 
made of. 

A NEw method of demolishing printers and printing 
offices and making their experience, extensive plants, costly 
machinery and almost inspired inventions worthless, is 
whispered, sub rosa. A process, yet secret, but heralded 
with a great flourish of trumpets, is reported to have 
been found, by which copies of books can be produced 
for one-tenth or even a more minute fraction of the 
present cost. 

To convince the public of this wonderful cheapness the 
projectors (it is said) propose ¢o furnish bound copies of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for the nominal sum of 10 cents per 
volume. Just think of this! Our belief is staggered, our 
hopes shattered, the wings of our aspirations clipped, and 
if what is claimed can be done we shall be astonished 
nevermore — never ! 

Of course the minutia of the matter has not been 
divulged, but it has been hinted that photography and 
gelatine plates will enter into the process. Well, ‘‘ seein’ 
is believin’,’’ and yet what is not possible in our higher 
development? No—with the largest possible N— we are 
not prepared to indorse the statement; are skeptical to 
the last degree ; but should such a day come, our beautiful 
thought-reproducing process will have received its death- 
blow and soon will only be remembered as one of the lost 
arts. 


3EFORE.we had recovered from the above demoraliz- 
ing and destructive information another blow came to 
banish peace from our hearts, the sense of security from 
our hearthstone, and to drive us to the verge of despair. 
An ‘‘ad’’ in one of the mammoth New York dailies caused 
the trouble. Here (without name or address, for we can- 
not afford to give publicity to information tending to work 
the ruin of the entire craft) it is: 


UTOMATIC PRINTING.—1,000 CIRCULARS, 5x8, 
10 cents, including paper. 
We have been foolish enough to believe that after nearly 
a half century had passed since we first stuck our nose 
in a space box; after becoming perfectly familiar with the 
wonderful improvements, the advancement in nearly all 


| the great cities of the Union; the manipulation of metal ; 


is adjusted to support the stone plate and to prevent its | 
springing under pressure and the consequent fracture of | cents for 1,000 5 by 8 circulars, including paper,’’ was too 


the same.’’ 


the manufacture of paper; after learning how low some 
who have an uncertain smattering of the art and not a par- 
ticle of moral character or feeling of brotherhood would 
work, that we knew something of printing. But ‘‘1o 


much for us, and after days and nights of intense thought 
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we determined to beard the printer in his den, the auto- 
matic in his hall. 

Well, we sent ‘‘ 10 cents’’ and got ‘1,000 circulars’ (?) 
about as much as the child did the star it cried for. But 
we did get a circular telling of a marvel of ingenuity (we 
should think it was!) that inks, feeds, registers and cuts 
at one operation, that weighs ‘‘only fifteen pounds, can 
be worked by a child, and will print 100,000 circulars a 
day, at a cost of 10 cents per 1,000, including paper, in 
any colored ink,’’ and (let us whisper it in your ears) this 
automatic (remember no typesetting is required!) nonde- 
script only costs $35 ! 

Read, ponder and tremble proprietors, compositors and 
pressmen. Your occupation is gone more certainly than 
ever was that of Othello. Discharge your hands and give 
over your factories to spiders, rust, rats and dust, ye dabblers 
in useless printing presses. A greater than you has arisen, 
and the offices that knew you will know you no more 
forever. 

But to speak seriously, it passeth belief that any man dare 
parade such falsehoods, and that people who call themselves 
sensible will believe. One thousand circulars for 10 cents 
carries the lie branded upon its face so plainly that he who 
runs may read, which is probably more than can be said 
of the circulars—if you ever get them. A moment’s 
thought to this end is all that is required. Estimate the 
labor and material. How far would a dime go? But 
nothing more need be said upon the subject, except the 
expression of our feelings in the single word ‘‘ Bosu,’’ and 
the conviction that if no greater danger threatens printing 
it will survive these many years. 

But there are inventions that will work a great change, 
and, when perfected, truly become marvels. Only a few 
days since we read an account of a compositor setting 
directly from the dictation of a barrel-organ sort of an 
instrument in which speech had been stored against future 
demands. With a tube leading to his ear he listened and 
from the ‘‘ copy’’ thus furnished his lines were set. 

In this, new as is the departure from old methods, there 
is no humbug or deception. Trial has proven its practica- 
bility, and electricity is a certain even if a subtle worker. 
But the thought almost paralyzes human understanding to 
know that we can talk to a thing of metal, and years after 
we are forgotten a compositor can listen and transfer to a 
printed page what our tongue had uttered —can literally 
talk with the dead. 

It is an age of wonderful development of scientific sur- 
prises, and we should not be astonished, though we con- 
stantly are... Genius brighter than ever before is solving 
the most abstruse problems — bringing down the immor- 
tal to the level of common humanity ; making the intangi- 
ble real, the most eluding essence as matter that can be 
handled and directed ; the veil is— slowly, it may be, but 
certainly — being lifted, and with awe though with intense 
longing, with ever forward though trembling footsteps we 
are entering the land of the unknown, the beyond. 

What the ultimate effect of the numerous electrical 
inventions upon the work of the craft will be, time can alone 
determine. But it is evident that we are standing upon the 
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threshold of a new order of things, and wise will those be 
who take the first of the tide and swim on with it to fort- 
une; wise, for it is too late to question, and battling against 
the inevitable would prove ruin. 

THOSE among us who were a portion of the ‘make 
up’’ of the craft at the time of the war with Mexico can 
remember that when (during the siege of Vera Cruz) Gen- 
eral Scott called for printers, over three hundred stepped 
from the ranks, as ready to do duty with one kind of 
‘‘shooting-stick’’ as they had been with another. This, 
taken in connection with the numbers who enlisted upon 
both sides during the ‘‘late unpleasantness,’ proves not 
only their bravery, but emphasizes the fact that they are 
ever to be found in the van of the army of mankind. 

The printer goes with the pioneer, and there would be 
no ‘‘ molding into form’’ of empires did he not keep step 
with the formost explorer. He was among the first to dig 
copper from the rocks of Lake Superior; gold from the 
cafions of California; diamonds at the Cape; has left his 
name carved upon the eternal ice of the polar regions, and 
is writing along the savage-guarded banks of the rivers of 
Africa. He goes before civilization, and makes it possible— 
carries it with him and builds it up in temple and tower. 
Ax in hand he awaits the armies of immigration, and, 
when it arrives, throws aside all other weapons for the pen, 
stick and rule, and teaches the people knowledge, Christi- 
anity and law. 

‘* Let me write the songs of the people and I care not 
who makes the laws,’’ sang some one in the long ago. 
Better and more to the purpose would it have been had he 
written ‘‘let me edit and publish the papers,’’ for upon 
them more than anything else that can be named hang the 
future greatness, prosperity and glory of the flag of con- 
stantly increasing stars. 
Written for THz INLAND PRINTER. 

THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 
BY W. A. ENGARDE, 

ROM the first day of the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment may be dated the beginning of journalism. The 
earliest English newspaper that has been discovered is in 
quarto pamphlet of a few leaves, comprehending a sum- 
mary of parliamentary proceedings from an entire year. 
It is entitled, ‘The Diurnal Occurrence, or Daily Pro- 
ceedings of Both Houses, in Their Great and Happy Parlia- 
ment, from the 3d of November, 1640, to 3d of November, 
1641.’’ More than one hundred newspapers, with different 
titles, appear to have been published between this date 
and the death of the king, and upwards of eighty others 
between this event and the Restoration. Occasionally 
papers were published after the civil war began, limited to 
local or special occurrences, as ‘‘News from Hull,” 
‘‘Truths from York,’’ ‘‘ Tidings from Ireland.’’ The 
more regular newspapers were published’ weekly at first, 
then twice and three times a week. The impatience of 
the people soon led to the publication of daily papers, and 
Spalding, the Aberdeen annalist, mentions that in De- 
cember, 1652, “daily newspapers came from London, 
called Diurnal Occurrences, declaring what is done in 








parliament.”’ In the Scottish campaign of 1650 the army 
of Charles, and that of Oliver Cromwell, each carried its 
printer along with it to report progress, and, of course, to 
exaggerate success. It is from this circumstance that the 
first introduction of newspapers into Scotland has been 
attributed to Oliver Cromwell. 

When we look over the United States and contemplate 
the vast number of newspapers and periodicals, daily, 
weekly and monthly, and some of them two or three times 
a day, the fact can be hardly realized that it is but little 
over a hundred years since the first newspaper of any kind 
on the American continent was started, and but little over 
half that time since the commencement of the first daily. 
Such is the fact, however. 


April 24, 1704, saw the first newspaper in the English | 


language in the American colonies or on the North Ameri- 
can continent. This was the Boston Mews Letter, a small 
half-sheet, published by John Campbell, a Scotchman, who 
was a bookseller and a postmaster. The contents of the 
first number were: ‘‘Queen’s speech in the English par- 
liament, a few local articles under the Boston head, one 
advertisement, extracts from the London papers and four 
paragraphs of marine news!’’ Advertisements were 
inserted at reasonable rates, from 2 pence to 5 shillings. 

In 1721, James Franklin established a newspaper in 
Boston. The paper was severely critical withal, and some- 
what hostile to the clergy. Franklin became unpopular, 
was censured and imprisoned for ‘‘ scandalous libel.’’ 
James Franklin was strictly forbidden to print the Mew 
England Courant without supervision, etc. He evaded 
this by substitution of his brother’s name for his own. 
The Courant lived three years. 

The American Weekly Mercury, of Philadelphia, issued 
in 1722, was the third newspaper printed in the colonies. 
It was made up of quaint advertisements and short para- 
graphs of antique news. 

The Pennsylvania Gazeffe, edited by Dr. Franklin, and 
published in 1729, was the next venture to mark journal- 
ism. In its prospectus Franklin announces his intention 
to make a good, readable journal; and in his ideas it is 
easy to see that he was far in advance of his contempo- 
raries. His paper consisted of four small pages, and the 
subscription was to shillings a year. 

In 1735, Thomas Fleet established the Boston Zucning 
Post. Fleet was born in England and learned his trade 
there. He once advertised a negro woman for sale as fol- 
lows: ‘* To be sold by the printer of this paper, the very 
best negro woman in this town. She has had the small- 
pox and measles, is as hearty as a horse, as brisk as a bird, 
and will work like a beaver.’’ Fleet was a humorous 
character, and made money out of his paper. 

The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser was 
started in 1765. At the time of the Stamp Act, in 1765, 
the paper came out in mourning with the motto, ‘ The 
times are dreadful, dismal, dolorous and dollarless.’’ 
There was also a death’s head in one corner of the page, 
and under it these words: ‘‘Oh! the postal stamp.’’ 

A journal called the New York Gazeffe flourished a 
little while in the year 1771, but was remarkable in no 
particular ; and the first daily in the United States, the 
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Pennsylvania Packet, afterward called the Daily Adver- 
tiser, was started in 1794. 

These were the first attempts at American journalism, 
and, as such, are alone worthy of mention. Soon after the 
advent of the daily newspaper the idea of collating and 
digesting the news became more and more comprehensive, 
and from the beginning of the present century up to this 
time, the American newspaper has grown steadily and 
rapidly, until it now represents the entire world, and is 
‘greater than the throne itself.’’ Its number is almost 
countless, and its power for good or evil beyond calcu- 
lation. 


Written for THz INLAND PRINTER. 
THE CHOICE OF A TRADE. 
BY FLY STICK, 

OME of us mourn the good old times when a boy could 
S learn a trade through and through, and regret that our 
own boys have not the same opportunity, but many of us 
come to this conclusion without thinking much about it. 

Successful people are those who keep pace with the 
times, and those who are inclined to treat the progress of 
the world with contempt, and refuse to conform to the new 
requirements, get somewhat behind in matters of expe- 
diency, and finally get left. In learning a trade it is not 
necessary to master it in all its details to become a skillful 
mechanic, though to do so is desirable; but to learn that 
branch of it suited to the individual to become a good 
workman is in accordance with the times and will provide 
as good a living to a man of today as the entire trade to 
the mechanic of the past. 

. Everything tends toward specialties in the arts and 
manufactures of the world, and it is well it is so, for it 
builds up numerous industries, simplifies the mode of work- 
ing, and creates a perfection in everything manufactured 
that is truly wonderful. 

The man of knowledge or he who can work at any 
branch of his trade is rarely.as skillful in the matter of 
detail as the specialist, and as each specialty has expanded 
to the proportions of an acknowledged trade, the appren- 
tice has as much as he can do to master the one he is 
placed at. It is a source of anxiety to parents to know 
what trade their sons should learn, for it seems as hard to 
choose as the best apple in a barrelful. As a boy’s life out 
of school is not all spent in play, curiosity, being a prin- 
ciple in his composition, forces him to view many things 
that older people would care nothing about, and many a 
piece of knowledge is gained that forms a nucleus of a 
desire to become as skillful in a particular calling as the 
ideal formed in his mind. As this is often the key-note to 
the future prosperity of the lad, it should be appreciated 
at its proper worth, and, if found reasonable, should be 
encouraged. 

It is said of the late Henry Ward Beecher that whena 
young man he was traveling along a country road on horse- 
back when he discovered the horse had lost a shoe, and 
stopping at the nearest blacksmith’s shop to have the 
animal re-shod, was informed by the blacksmith’s wife 
that her husband had gone to town and would not be home 
before night. Beecher, undismayed, asked permission to 
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do the work himself, to which the good woman assented. | 
After lighting the forge and selecting the iron, with ham- 
mer and tongs he went to work as he had seen the same 
done when a boy. Ina reasonable time he finished his 
job, and saying he would stop on his way back and have 
the work done right, he continued his journey. On his 
return, the blacksmith examined the work and pronounced 
itas good as he could do it himself, and was so pleased 
with the explanation given that he refused to accept the 
usual price for such work, and Beecher went on his way 
rejoicing. 

Again. A builder in Philadelphia had a contract to 
put up a party-wall against one already built, and give 
bonds to finish the job within a given time. When 
fairly started, the bricklayers struck and would not return 
to work on reasonable terms. In this dilemma the con- 
tractor, who was a master workman himself, went out on 
the highways and secured all the young corner loungers 
he could find in the neighborhood, and offered them a 
chance to learn bricklaying at ¢2 a day. Highly 
delighted, the toughs went to work, the boss showing them 
how to scoop up and sling mortar and lay the bricks. 
The young men proved apt scholars, and succeeded in 
accomplishing the task to the satisfaction of the employer. 
Having thus found they could do something when they 
tried, several of them stuck to the business, and became 
good workmen, while most of the others became respected 
men in other trades. 

While the foregoing may show that circumstances 
often shape the course to be pursued in order to attain 
success, yet the following seems to be a more sure way of 
directing the boy in the proper channel, or, at least, deter- 
ring him from continuing in that which will eventually 
prove a failure. 

It has been the rule in a large printing house in Phil- 
adelphia, on taking an apprentice, never to bind them- 
selves in any way to an agreement, the boy being engaged 
with the understanding that if he showed ability for the 
trade and would submit to the rules of the office, he would 
be advanced from time to time in position and wages, and 
at the end of a term of years be treated as a journeyman. 
In this way some of them succeeded and some did not, 
for when it was ascertained that a boy was not fitted for a 
printer, at the end of six months, or sooner, he was 
frankly told so, and advised to seek some other employ- 
ment, being retained, however, until he could do so with 
little inconvenience to himself. In this way most of the 
boys profiting by their experience, studied their fitness for 
a trade before attempting it again, and rarely made the 
same mistake the second time. As all boys are good for 
something, and the end to be attained is success, let us 
study their adaptability for the trade they are placed at, 
and if they have but ordinary energy they will be sure to 
get there. 





A NEW method of preparing stereotype plates has been patented by 
Morris D. Wilkins, Chicago, which consists in providing matter, from 
which the stereotype plate is to be made, with blank blocks, which are 
of less height than the type and are provided with holes adapted to 
receive type, and then making a stereotype plate from such matter so pro- 





vided with such blocks, and then inserting type in the holes in the plate. 


A TRIUMPH OF THE BOOKBINDERS’ ART. 


If Thackeray, who loved everything that denoted the beauty of 
refined fancy and elegance of execution in art, and who had the fond- 
ness of Lamb for fairly printed and sumptuously bound books, could 
but come back to us for a brief while and turn over with mortal fingers 
the creamy, crisp, thick leaves of his own “ Book of Snobs,’”’ which those 
cunning and skilled masters of the binders’ art, Pawson & Nicholson, 
have bound so fitly, he would feel, we think, a glow of pleasurable pride 
in his humorous, satirical work exceeding any that was permitted him 
before he went away upon his long journey. 

There are three great qualities in a well-bound book, solidity, elas- 
ticity, elegance, and this one has them all in their most perfect state. 
The history of it, for it is the only one of its kind, we are informed, in 
this country, is interesting. It is the fourteenth volume of a most luxu- 
rious edition of Thackeray’s complete works, published in I.ondon, and 
was sent to this country in the original sheets by the publisher of one of 
the leading daily newspapers of that city —a gentleman of refined, 
scholarly tastes and a devoted lover of noble books in noble dress — to 
be bound by Pawson & Nicholson, the fame of whose work long ago 
reached far beyond the British capital. The other thirteen volumes 
have been respectively bound by as many other eminent masters of the 
art in Germany, Italy, France, England, and other countries; this one, 
the “ Book of Snobs,” alone being sent to the United States, and our own 
townsmen being the only Americans complimented by the opportunity 
to compete with their foreign rivals in the binding of the set. The 
volume is in form an imperial octavo, and has been bound by Messrs. 
Pawson & Nicholson in full blue levant morocco, with gilt top, being 
finished on the outside in the Charles Lewis style, with fine lines. 
Lewis was a famous London bookbinder of the eighteenth century, of 
whose work Dr. Dibdin says: ‘ His books appear to move on silken 
hinges; his joints are beautifully squared and wrought upon with stud- 
ded gold.”’ All this may be just as truly said of Pawson & Nicholson’s 
work, as shown in the volume under notice, the inside of which is 
double-lined with delicate colored buff English calf and with morocco 
joints; it has fine tooled borders, and is filled in with interlacing line 
work, in the style of the great French binder, Grolier. There are also 
fly leaves of calf to match the inner lining on the boards. 

We do not know how the binders of the other thirteen volumes of 
this noble edition of Thackeray have executed their respective tasks, but 
we should have to have ocular proof of their superiority as master bind- 
ers to convince us that books can anywhere be bound more solidly, 
elastically, or elegantly, or more sumptuously, and in a higher spirit of 
artistic fancy or refined taste, than in this country, in this city, by the 
firm whose work we have herein mentioned. 


HOW CELLULOID IS MADE, 


While everybody has heard of, or seen, or used celluloid, only a few 
know what it is composed of or how it is made. The following is a 
description of the process carried on in a factory near Paris, for the pro- 
duction of celluloid: 

A roll of paper is slowly unwound, and at the same time is saturated 
with a mixture of five parts of sulphuric acid and two parts of nitric 
acid, which falls upon the paper in a spray. This changes the cellulose 
of the paper into pyroxylin (gun cotton). The excess of the acid hav- 
ing been expelled by pressure, the paper is washed with plenty of water 
until all traces of acid have been removed; it is then reduced to 
a pulp, and passes on to the bleaching trough. 

Most of the water having been got rid of by means of a strainer, the 
pulp is mixed with from twenty to forty per cent of its weight of cam- 
phor, and the mixture thoroughly triturated under millstones. The 
necessary coloring having been added in the form of powder, a second 
mixing and grinding follows. 

The finely divided pulp is then spread out in thin layers on slabs, 
and from twenty to twenty-five of these layers are placed in a hydraulic 
press, separated from one another by some sheets of thick blotting paper, 
and are subjected to a pressure of 150 atmospheres, until all traces of 
moisture have been got rid of. The matter is then passed between 
rollers heated to between 140 and 150 degrees F., whence it issues in 
the form of elastic sheets. 
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WE ALSO CARRY IN REGULAR STOCK THE LARGEST LINE OF 


Printers’ Fancy Stationery 


EVER SHOWN IN THE WEST. THE LINE EMBRACES 
ALL THE LATE STYLES IN 
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WEDDING STATIONERY, BALL PROGRAMMES, 








STEEL ETCHED FOLDERS, EMBOSSED FOLDERS, 





VISITING CARDS, MOURNING GOODS, 





ADVERTISING CARDS, MENU CARDS, Etc. 





New sample books of the above goods for the coming season are now being prepared, 
and will be ready for distribution about the middle of the present month; send for circular 


relative to same. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue sent on application. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
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.D. WADE © Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING 
+ INKS + 


117 Fulton Street, New York. 




















LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS. 





These Inks were awarded the First Order of Merit and Gold and Silver Medals at the Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Christ Church,. Australian and New Zealand Expositions, over all competitors, both American and Foreign. 


WHY OUR INKS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD: 


Our Colors are Brilliant and Permanent. Our Blacks do not turn brown or yellow with age. 
Our Inks are made from our own recipes, based on careful experiment and are always uniform. 
They will not decompose in any climate, and can be used to the bottom of the package. This renders them 


economical to the consumer. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED TO THE TRADE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Inks Prepared to match any shade and for any purpose. In ordering through Commission Houses or 


other sources, be sure to specify WADE’S INKS. 





FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS 


AS FOLLOWS: 











DEA sy DOO OB CON... ios siooscs cadesccceeseceewes Chicago, Tl. |= LEWIS PREOULZE © Oe cvccccciccccvcsccss Philadelphia, Penn. 
MARDER, LUGE B COw vis cicccicccvcecescas Minneapolis, Minn. Lie RR ee BOD Oe Ce vies ccvcccneccsecess cutee Boston, Mass. 
BENTON, WADI © CO iiisccescsiesesssccvace Milwaukee, Wis. z HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO.......00...ccceceed Albany, N.Y. 
BT. BOOTS PAPE Ci. ok siciscssccicieseeccccssces St. Louis, Mo. |* CEs SOOM ys wasa tinh edie See ccindies ccd cchegewdeaes Baltimore, Md. 
THE LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO........... Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘i SAV AGT © PATI Me ions ccvccciscicnseccesacecdte Detroit, Mich. 
CHEV BLAND PAG Be CO ii iiosccns icc cictcesces Cleveland, Ohio. | : EE. C. PALMER & CO.......cccccccceccccecceees New Orleans, La. 
MIG AN C. TER Irie BD COW cncsccscccsscciscesss Pittsburgh, Penn. }* FR re EUR ea Weccncucn tccteeeusddaweccteantacas Louisville, Ky. 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO....... Philadelphia, Penn. a PORE TY CRI ie nn bis Kcncsecteneccececs cosces eee Denver, Col. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MT, TEU Ie Oe oo 6h 68s on 6 0 secs ccesesets Montreal, P. Q, |» BETES eG BOE Oe Oe es ccicbicdsecdckecesdinwiccnins Toronto, Ont. 


BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO............cceceesceees Hamilton, Ont. So OPLOUGHLIN BROS. & CO.....cccccccceccecees Winnipeg, Man. 
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but one factory in America, which is located at Buffalo, N. Y., and our Quoins are on sale with all 


Ve have 
rs in printers 
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Respectfully, 


materials. 


deale 


HEMPEL & DINGENS, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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GeoXWarther's Sous 


Peratuug daks 
bo Jobn ST. 


Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


Enamel ed Mood Type. _ ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
ONLY TYI GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


THE ONLY TYPE 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Presenting a hard, durable face, without grain or pores, which 


will not absorb the ink and is readily cleaned PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


with lye or benzine. 


SUPERIOR T0 ALL OTHER IN WEAR AND FINISH. Machinery and Material 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED for COLOR WORK. Also 
ae | Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
Used by the Leading Bag-Houses, Railroad and Show- | DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Printing Offices of New York, Chicago, St. Louts, etc. ; 
Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 


Messrs. KURTZ, BLANCHARD & CO. say: Reglet Imposing Stones Ete 
We have had a great deal of wood type, but find it does not wear or answer the ’ : 
purpose of our printing nearly as well as the Enameled. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT say: 





Dealers in SEconp-Hanp MACHINERY. 





We have used your type in our posterdepartment for about three years, and | Importers of 
can testify to its superior printing qualities. 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 
SEND For Latest Sp B T | 
a ee eee | FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
° ° ’ : | Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 338, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 
The National Printers’ Materials Co. THLEPHONE 1745 


279 Front St., New York. | GHIGAGO. 





emer antaen-areeens :snrcmpenan 
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BINGHAM, DALEY & O'HARA. — & 
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HE Compositions to use for your 





inking rollers during the Summer 





months are our “Old Fashioned” or 





“¢ Diamond.”’ 


For Sale by all Dealers. 











Send for Circular, 
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Nos. 49 & Of ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. F. WALTHER, 


A. T. H. Browrr, 
Secretary. 


A. F. WANNER, 
Treas. & Mgr. 


President. 


NEW QUARTERS. 


"PE 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


BURNED OUT AT 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago, 








Now permanently located in the commodious four- 


337 and 389 Dearborn Street. 


ITH an entire New Stock, New Machinery, and increased facilities 

in all departments of our business, we are pleased to announce that 

we are better prepared than ever before to attend to the immediate 
wants of those who are in need of anything in our line. 

Our molds and machinery of every description having been replaced 


by new, of the latest improved pattern, especially adapted to the im- 
portant changes that have recently been made in type and type bodies, | 
printers will not fail to see the immense benefits to be derived by placing | 


their orders with us for complete outfits, or, in fact, for all the latest in 
printers’ supplies. 
Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type carried in stock. 


Send for Catalogue and Monthly Bargain List. 


The Union Type Foundry, 
NEW NUMBER, 
CHICAGO. 














THE “HICKOK” 


eieierien) 
Paging and Numbering Machine 
tt 
v3 ey : = — COMBINES — 
. i Solidity in 
Construction, 











Accuracy in 
Work 
Performed, 














Durability 


in Service. 


The special advantages 
* offered in this machine 
need only to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

Correspondence solici- 
ted. 


— 


“THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO., °%ZiSSt"° HARRISBURG, "PA. 
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IMITATION OF STEEL STIPPLE, BY OUR PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE PROCESS 
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DUPLICATE ELECTROTYPES FOR SALE. 





PRICE, $5.00. 
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CREAT WESTERN TYPE EOUNDRY, 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


(Incorporated) 
n5 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 











WESTEEN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 
CONNECTIONS: 

St. Louis PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FounpDRY, St. Paul. 





Sd 


FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL, WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, - ~ NEW YORK. 








THE 


New Isiberly Press. 





ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE ENTIRELY UNIQUE 
AND NOT TO BE HAD ON ANY OTHER 
FOB PRINTING PRESS. 





FOR THE FINEST WORK OF ALL KINDS, ITS EASY RUNNING, 
ITS SPEED, AS FOR SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, IT 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


Write for new fully Illustrated Pamphlet and Price List to its 
Sole Manufacturers, 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 





H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 


318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ 


MACHINERY 


RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
ELLIOTT STITCHING AND TYING MACHINE, 
BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 

TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 

ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESS, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 

INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, ETC. 











SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Sec.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EDpITor. 


EprroriAL OFFIcgE, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monrog St., CHICAGO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. ' 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 











ONE THREE sIx ONE 

aCe: MONTH, MONTHS. MONTHS, YEAR. 
PART NCREG gcincnkscsiceseoeese $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page ......0..000. 10 00 27 00 51 00 g6 oo 
One-quarter page .....e.eeee. 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
ONG Ham OwO sn sciccsesecse cs 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
ONG PAGO rcs ccccccesuveecsens 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 




















WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following: 

M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 

Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Dominion TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Exum City Printers’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

Go.tpine & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. . 

H. L. Perouzs & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Rosert J. YouNG, 587 Custom House street, New Orleans. 

St. Louis PRinTERS’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. N. TRIMBLE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 

C. C, Gow, 316 South Fifteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 

S. G. Dun op, 307 Adelaide street west, Toronto, Ont. 

L. L. Tavsort, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

P. A. Logrscn, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 

Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wessg- & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 

Cuas. F. Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Hersert L. BAKgR, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

HERMAN M. DerneELt, 70 Madison street, Albany, N. Y. 

J. P. Moncgt, 207 Sanquinet street, Montreal, Canada. 

G. Hepe er, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1888. 


HE report of Mr. E. C. Rogers, secretary of the 
American Paper Makers’ Association, presented at its 
recent session held in New York, is an interesting docu- 
ment. From it we learn that the paper-making industry 
employs 40,000 hands, and pays out nearly $20,000,000 
annually for labor, and has a capital invested of $80,000- 
ooo. The total daily capacity of the mills for the year 
1888 reaches the enormous figures of 10,091,130 pounds, 
being an increase of 1,113,300 pounds over that of 1887. 
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A WORD WITH THE TYPOTHETZ. 


T the recent session of the International Typograph- 
A ical Union, held at Kansas City, Mo., the president 
of that organization was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee of three, of which he should be one, to confer with 
the National Typothetz, which convenes in the city of 
New York on Tuesday, September 18, 1888, to ascertain 
if the somewhat strained relations at present existing 
between the two bodies cannot be changed into one of 
coéperation and friendly intercourse. For the first time 
in the history of the country the representatives of organ- 
ized capital and organized labor, so far as the printing 
trade is concerned, meet each other on equal terms in a 
national capacity, able to speak and act for their respective 
societies ; and we cherish the hope that the result of such 
conference will be the means of inaugurating an era of 
confidence and kindly feeling which will redound to the 
lasting interests of all concerned. We do not believe that 
either body can afford or will agree to permanently antag- 
onize the other; and although we do not know at time 
of writing who the gentlemen are who have been appointed 
to confer with the Typothetz, we feel satisfied they 
will bring to the discharge of their duties discretion, 
honesty of purpose, a sense of justice, a proper regard for 
the interests of employers, and an earnest determination 
to use every honorable means to bring about this desirable 
result, and in their efforts it is needless to say THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes them godspeed. 

Neither do we believe the rational employer can be 
found who does not prefer to live on terms of amity with 
his workmen than to have them dissatisfied, morose and 
always ready to take advantage of his necessity or mis- 
fortune. A short time ago one of the largest manufactur- 
ing establishments in Great Britain became financially 
embarrassed. This coming to the ears of the men, a 
meeting was held and a resolution unanimously adopted 
that the month’s pay due, amounting in the aggregate to 
a very large sum, would be temporarily waived, the 
gratifying result being that this act of consideration safely 
tided the firm over their difficulty. Now this single act, 
in and of itself, dsproves the charge too frequently made, 
that workingmen, no matter how treated, are always pre- 
pared to sacrifice the interests of their employers in order 
to secure their own se/fish ends. Nay, we go further, and 
assert that as a rule employers respect and have more 
confidence in the honor and integrity of men who have 
the backbone to assert their rights, 7x @ proper manner, 
than in the driveling sycophants whose manhood corre- 
sponds with their mechanical ability. But it must not be 
forgotten, consideration begets consideration, respect 
begets respect; that the time has gone by when work- 
ingmen can be treated as chattels on the one hand, 
or that they can successfully ignore the interests of pro- 
prietors on the other, and that in order to bring about the 
much hoped result there must be mutual concessions and a 
desire manifested to setile all fuiure difficulties without a 
resort to the barbarous system of strikes or lockouts. 

We are well aware grievances —real or supposed — will 
continue to present themselves ; but a practical experience 
of thirty-five years has convinced ys that most of the 








strikes occurring during this period could have been 
avoided had a rational course been pursued. The ‘‘stand- 
and-deliver policy,’’ no matter by whom adopted, seldom 
if ever succeeds, and should it do so, even temporarily, 
generally returns to plague the inventor. How many 
journeymen have lost their hard-earned homes, and how 
many employers sacrificed their business, through a neglect 
or refusal to consult each other, or intelligently discuss 
the situation? How much more beneficial, and rational, 
too, to all parties concerned, would it have been in the 
past, instead of standing on a bastard dignity or adopting 
a will or won't programme, had a ‘‘ come and let us reason 
together’’ policy been followed? And yet, candor com- 
pels the admission that during this time we have known 
of few instances where employers were unwilling to 
remove a grievance or grant an audience had they been 
consulted defore positive action was taken. In fact, it was 
to their interests to have done so, because the more 
capital at stake the greater the loss by a cessation of busi- 
ness, and it is always best in such emergencies to go to 
headquarters. Some years ago the president of a powerful 
railroad corporation was also president of the coal com- 
panies in the neighborhood of Braidwood, Illinois, when 
nearly two thousand men were on astrike. During a visit 
of a committee to the manager of the mines, they were 
informed that Mr. H. positively declined to receive 
them. Learning that this information was incorrect, by 
request we called on that gentleman and were assured that 
he would only be too glad to talk matters over. At the 
interview with the committee the manager was asked to be 
present. ‘Mr. S.,’’ said the president, ‘‘ did you inform 
these gentlemen that I would of grant them an interview ?’”’ 
‘Ves sir, I did, because I supposed you had no desire to 
see them.’’ ‘* Well, please allow mein future to do my 
own supposing,’ and turning to the committee, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Remember, that while my time is too valuable to 
listen to every petty complaint, I am always ready to listen 
to and remove, if possible, any grievance affecting my men 
at large,’’ and the result was that in forty-eight hours the 
two thousand miners were at work, and to the day of his 
death no further difficulty occurred. 

We are aware it would be out of place on the part of 
any journal to attempt to dictate a line of policy to either 
party, and we have no wish to offensively intrude our 
opinion. Where there is a will, however, there is gener- 
ally a way, and if the disposition is manifested to let 
bygones be bygones, to leave crimination and recrimina- 
tion severely alone, to profit by the mistakes and experi- 
ence of the past, to look at and act for the future, we have 
little fear but that an amicable arrangement will be arrived 
at. And yet, without trenching on dangerous ground, 
we cannot help suggesting that in two essential points, at 
least, little, if any, difficulty would be experienced in secur- 
ing codperative effort—namely, the adoption and 
enforcement of an apprenticeship system, and an agree- 
ment to refer all future trade disputes for peaceful 
settlement to a local board of arbitration, whose decision 
shall be recognized as final and binding. A mutual agree- 
ment to recognize these principles would doubtless be the 
means of drawing both elements into closer connection. 
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An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Said 
an employer of labor a few days ago, in referring to this 
matter, ‘‘I have always found it more profitable to avoid 
a difficulty than to surmount one,’’ and his experience 
can be corroborated by every sensible man. 

That the proposed conference may be crowned with 
success, and that the good sense of those present may 
prove equal to the emergency, we sincerely desire. At 
least we shall continue to do all within our power to bring 
about this much to be hoped for result, and if we fail in 
such endeavors we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
they were put forth in a worthy cause. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


PPORTUNITY is given to every boy who aims to 
@ make a first-class printer—and any other is not 
desired or will find the business profitable in this fast- 
moving, critical age. Competition for employment, and 
striving for the inevitable best, has settled this question. 
The survival of the fittest is no longer a poetic metaphor 
or non-utilitarian dream. ‘The needs are imperative, and 
the highest development of the art will alone satisfy, and, 
in the majority of cases, be tolerated. To be able to fill 
positions of trust or responsibility satisfactorily, the highest 
qualifications are a séwe gua non, an indispensable condi- 
tion, and they can be obtained by seizing upon and 
improving the opportunities presented. 

But a wailing cry comes in a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER that there are no opportunities. The statement 
is unqualifiedly false. There are more than ever before 
known to the craft or the world. The hours fairly bristle 
with them, and the fault lies alone with the man. Denied 
the chance for improvement in one locality, the way is 
open and the seeking free. What cannot be found ina 
(and necessarily small) country office, cities swarm with, 
and invite his coming. The ambition to learn all possible 
is to be commended, is easily satisfied, and the complaint 
of want of opportunity falls to the ground of its own 
weight. 

But even in the most barren and uninviting office, 
opportunity waits to be seized upon and utilized. The 
most ‘‘out of sorts’’ contains the primal elements of 
greatness, usefulness and beauty. In stick, rule, type, and 
the requirements of ‘‘ make ready ’’ and ‘‘ make up,’’ they 
are to be found. What can be done with them is proven 
by the ‘‘specimens’’ given from time to time in our 
pages—the suggestions of something still in advance. 
These in themselves are opportunities, and patience, study, 
invention will do the rest. 

It is not the want of opportunities for improvement 
that render men and boys unqualified to fill places open 
to them. The men who have risen to wealth, fame, 
learning and power complained not of the want of oppor- 
tunity, but made of them slaves, the creatures of their will, 
the stepping-stones by which they climbed. Gas and elec- 
tric light being wanting, the “‘ tallow-dip’”’ and the kitchen 
fire were utilized. Horses not being available, and rail- 
way trains yet hidden in the womb of invention, a more 
primitive mode of locomotion was employed, and the 
ambitious boy plodded cheerfully the long miles through 
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mud and snow. Colleges being out of the question, the 
‘old red schoolhouse’? became the “institution of 
learning ’’ from which many whom the world delights to 
honor graduated, and with the highest honors. Money to 
purchase books being a very scarce commodity, extra labor 
brought the means to procure them. Easy chairs, cur- 
tained and carpeted libraries, and zsthetic surroundings 
being a tantalizing dream, study was continued at the 
plow, in the logging camp, floating down the river upon 
rafts, anywhere, everywhere, for the aim was high and the 
purpose fixed. 

Opportunity never seeks the man, but man must seek the 
opportunity, and if wise he will doso. The laws governing 
mind and matter are unalterable in every case, and never 
more so than in this. And to briefly sum up the matter, 
‘each moment is an opportunity,’’ and if, as the old 
sun dial says, ‘‘ 2x hoc momento perdit eternitas,’’ what 
an opportunity, what a mass of opportunities each day 
must be. 





THE ADVANCE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


HE progress in the art of printing, within a somewhat 

recent period, has been marvelous in the extreme. 
The designers employed by the leading typefoundries in 
the United States have been fortunate in many instances 
in producing elaborate, beautiful and attractive faces, 
specially adapted for making striking and graceful com- 
binations, and the artistic printers of the country, always 
on the alert, have been quick to seize the opportunity 
presented by the introduction of these ornate and valuable 
designs to make well-balanced, magnificent and happy 
displays, which are pleasing to the critical professional 
eye. While the artists of the typefoundries have luckily 
originated these elegant designs, it has been left for the 
proficient typographical artists to gratify the world, to 
utilize them by gratifying the laws of the beautiful with 
magnificent designs formed from the mute integers. 

The improvement in all lines of printing has extended 
in every direction, but the job printer especially has 
steadily advanced in his profession, until he now justly 
ranks among the most prominent and cultured of artists. 
The typographical publications of today—splendid speci- 
mens of art—are both notable and gratifying evidences of 
his handicraft, and show to what a superior standard the 
ability of the skilled compositor can reach. 

While the advance of printing and the kindred inter- 
ests have been rapid within a comparatively short period, 
this progress is doubtless destined, in the near future, to 
be much greater, and certainly more satisfactory to all 
interested in the ‘‘art preservative of all arts,’’ and the 
associated industries. With the continued improvement 
in type-making machinery, and the discovery and engage- 
ment of talented designers, the productions of the found- 
ries will reach a more appreciative state of perfection. 
Job printers, as a rule, being men of fertile resources and 
taste, will naturally take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded, and the legitimate, or, rather, inevitable result 
will be the inauguration of an era of surprising and _brill- 
iant typography which will crown the American printers 
as unquestioned victors in the race with foreign printers 





for supremacy for anything that pertains to taste, beauty 
and correct art. 

But, while cheerfully paying this tribute, we are not 
blind to the fact that there is still room for improvement 
in some quarters, or that in many of the specimens turned 
out there has been a proneness to run to the grotesque at 
the expense of utility, a failing, however, which we have 
reason to believe has been effectually curbed. Inflamma- 
tory rheumatic curves, and shapes fantastic as Doré’s illus- 
trations of Dante’s Inferno, are not calculated to elevate 
the taste, or please either the eye or the judgment. Yet 
the evidence that they have already run their race, are 
being crowded to the wall and supplanted by designs 


possessing symmetry, use and beauty, proves that Ameri- 


can taste is unwilling to endure or substitute the ridiculous 
for the meritorious, even if they are attempted to be 
palmed off as artistic productions. 





UR correspondence in the present issue will be found 

well worthy of perusal. The subjects discussed are 

all practical questions, and they are handled by prac- 

tical men. Printers, write for your journal; its columns 

are open to you at all times. Tell our readers what you 

know—and in return we may possibly reciprocate, and 
tell you-something you don’t know. 


Written for THz INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XLIII.—BY S. W. FALLIS,. 
EWICK’S attention appears to have first been directed 
to wood engraving by his master’s being employed by 
Dr. Charles Hutton, a schoolmaster in Newcastle, to en- 
grave on wood the diagrams for his treatise on mensura- 
tion. The engraving of these illustrations was intrusted 
to Bewick, and he invented a tool with a fine groove, 
which enabled him to cut the outlines by a single opera- 
tion or stroke. This tool was in the manner of those used 
at the present day that are called multiple tools or liners, 
in which there are a number of grooves, cutting from two 
to twenty lines and of different degrees of fineness. 

The printing of this book was commenced in 1768, 
and completed in 1770. 

Bewick, undoubtedly, endeavored to improve himself 
in wood engraving during his apprenticeship, but his 
progress does not appear to have been very marked, as 
his master evidently had very little of this class of work 
for him to do, as a few billheads and the illustrations in a 
little book, entitled ‘‘ Youths’ Instructive and Entertain- 
ing Story Teller,’’ published in 1774, at Newcastle, appear 
to have been about all the wood engravings he executed 
after the book on mensuration during his apprenticeship. 

At one period during his apprenticeship he paid nine- 
pence a week in Newcastle for his lodgings, and usually 
received a brown loaf every week from his home in Cherry- 
burn. He paid weekly visits to his home, except when 
the river was so high as to prevent his passage of it at 
Eltringham, and on these occasions he vociferated his 
inquiries across the stream to his satisfaction, and returned 
to Newcastle. These occasions, however, were not at all 
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frequent, and, indeed, Bewick, in conversation with an 
old friend, denied ever using this method but once. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship he returned 
to his father’s house at Cherryburn, but continued to 
work for his old master, Mr. Beilby. He soon, however, 
resolved to apply himself exclusively to wood engraving, 
and with this view executed several cuts as specimens of 
his ability. In 1775 he received from the Society of Arts 
a premium of 7 guineas for a cut of the ‘* Huntsman and 
Old Hound.’’ This cut he probably engraved after his 
apprenticeship, but while he was still working for his 
old master at his father’s house at Cherryburn. His 
apprenticeship expired in 1774. 

In 1776, while on a visit to some of his relations in 
Cumberland, he visited the lakes, and in after-life often 
spoke in admiration of the beautiful scenery and the neat 
appearance presented by the whitewashed, slate-covered 
cottages on the banks of some of the lakes. His tour was 
made on foot, with a stick in his hand and a pack on his 
back, and it is supposed that in a tail-piece to be found in 
the first volume, first edition, of his ‘‘ British Birds,’’ 
printed in 1797, he has introduced a sketch of himself 
in his traveling costume, drinking out of what he called 
the flip of his hat. In 1776 he went to London, arriving 
there October 1, where he remained about one year, when 
he returned to Newcastle and entered into partnership 
with his old master, Mr. Beilby. 

Bewick did not lay any claim to having discovered the 
long-lost art of wood engraving, neither did he take any 
pains to undeceive those who fancied he was such; he 
never would give any information or satisfaction to those 
seeking intelligence on that subject. Had he told them 
that on his arrival in London he found regular professional 
engravers regularly exercising their calling, and with them 
he found employment, it would have undoubtedly thrown 
a damper on their enthusiasm in claiming Thomas Bewick 
as the rediscoverer of the long-lost art of wood engraving. 
He evidently thought that ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss it is 
folly to be wise,’’ and a little selfishness probably assisted 
him in keeping this knowledge to himself, for his friends 
and admirers would, undoubtedly, have limited their 
admiration of him had they known the actual facts. 

Bewick, in all probability, worked for T. Hodgson 
while in London, as several cuts engraved by him appeared 
in a little work entitled ‘‘ A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible,”’ 
printed for and by T. Hodgson. The third edition of this 
work bears date of 1785. ‘The date of the first edition does 
not appear. Bewick did not like London, and he always 
advised his north country friends to leave the ‘‘ province 
covered with houses’’ as soon as they could and return to 
the country, where they could enjoy the beauties of nature, 
fresh air and content. 


In a letter to an old schoolmate he said: ‘‘I would | 


rather be herding sheep on Mickley bank-top than remain 
in London, although for so doing I was to be made the 
premier of England.’’ He was truly a country man, and 
felt that it was better to hear the ‘‘lark sing than the 
mouse cheep.’’ He was a great student, and applied 


himself closely to his art within doors; but he loved to 
spend his hours of relaxation and rest in the open air, 





_ studying the character of birds and beasts in their natural 


state, and carefully noting the incidents of country life, 
which he has so cleverly and faithfully portrayed in many 
of his tail-pieces. 

On his return to Newcastle, in 1777, he entered into 
partnership with his old master, Ralph Beilby, and his 
younger brother, John Bewick, a lad of seventeen, became 
their apprentice. From this time Bewick applied himself 
chiefly to wood engraving, occasionally, however, assisting 
his partner in other branches of their business. 

Bewick paid considerable attention to portraying ani- 
mals and birds, and also made a study of representing 
foliage. _In the time of Durer and Holbein the foliage 
was sadly neglected, as of no value, merely giving general 
forms of trees without any character or expression. 

The merit of introducing this great improvement in 
wood engraving and of depicting quadrupeds and birds in 
their natural forms and with. their character and expres- 
sions, and the detail and character of foliage, is un- 
doubtedly due to Bewick. 

Although he was not the originator of the art of wood 
engraving, he certainly was the first to apply it success- 
fully to the delineations of animals and birds and the 
natural representation of landscape and woodland scenery. 
He found for himself a path which none of his prede- 
cessors had ever trod, and few of his successors have gone 
beyond. 

His cuts in an edition of Gay’s Fables, 1779, and 
in an edition of Select Fables, 1784, both printed by 
T. Saint, Newcastle, are in a measure well engraved, but 
bear no comparison to his later works, executed when he 
had acquired a better knowledge of the capabilities of the 
art and had more confidence in his own abilities and 
powers, as is evidenced by his cuts in the Select Fables ot 
1784 being much superior to those in Gay’s Fables of 1779. 

His ‘‘ Quadrupeds’’ were begun soon after the pub- 
lication of the Select Fables, but while working on them, 
and before they were published, he produced a large cut 
known as the ‘‘Chillingham Bull,’’ five and a half by 
seven and three-quarter inches in size. This engraving 
was on a commission for Marmaduke Tunstall, of Wycliff, 
a local naturalist and collector, and was undertaken in the 
early part of 1789. Bewick says in his memoir : 

I could make no drawing of the bull while he, along with the rest 
of the herd, was wheeling about and then fronting us in the manner 
described in the “ History of Quadrupeds.”’ I was therefore obliged to 
see one which had been conquered by his rival and driven to seek 
shelter in the quarry holes or in the woods, and in order to get a good 
look at one of this description I was under the necessity of creeping on 
my hands and knees to leeward and out of sight, and thus got my 
sketch or memorandum from which I made my drawing on the wood. 
I was sorry my figure was made from one before he was furnished with 
his curled or shaggy neck and mane. 

It is said that Bewick considered this his masterpiece, 
and the delineation and execution are certainly excellent. 
The style in which the bull is engraved is admirably 
adapted to express the texture of the short, white hair of 
the animal. An accident, however, befel this cut, which 
gives the first impressions great value—the value of ex- 
treme rarity. The pressmen, it is said, got tipsy over 





their work and left the block lying on the window sill 
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exposed to the rays of the sun, which caused it to warp 
and split; but previous to this accident some six impres- 
sions had been taken on vellum. It is said that one of 
these impressions, which formerly belonged to Mr. Beilby, 
3ewick’s partner, was sold in London for 20 pounds. 
A. Stothard, R. A., and Mr. C. Nesbit each had one of 
these early proofs. Several attempts were afterward made 
to repair the block, but never with complete success, as it 
was impossible to get an impression that did not betray 
indications of the fatal injury. The prices paid for the 
impressions taken before the injury to the block, without 
the name and date, are, consequently, expensive. Fifty 
guineas were paid at one time for that in the ‘‘ Townsend 
Collection’’ at South Kensington. ‘Three more of these 
original parchment copies were sold with the ‘‘ Hugo 
Collection’’ in 1877. The original block, that was also 
in Mr. Hugo’s possession, has since passed into the hands 
ofa gentleman in Northumberland. Before this, however, 
it was cleverly wedged or locked up in a new frame of gun 
metal, and a limited number of careful impressions were 
taken from it on vellum and toned paper for Mr. Robinson, 
of Pilgrim street, from whom it is said copies may still be 


obtained. (To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

TABLE OF FURNITURE FOR BOOKWORK. 

BY H. MORTIMER. 

HERE are few printers who are not aware of the 

doubt and uncertainty which pervades the tyro or 
inexperienced workman when called upon to impose a 
form, when he has to apportion the space between his 
pages. The table given below will be a boon not only to 
him, but to the expert, as it will enable him to select his 
furniture before he gets the cords off his pages, with the 
certainty that he will not be compelled to make any 
changes in the margins after the pages are untied. It is 
only necessary for him to know the width and length of 
his pages to find the proper furniture for his form. The 
figures in the table are for pages of the usual proportion- 
ate length and width, but if the compositor be told to 
make his page an em wéder than the table gives, he must 
subtract an em from his back and gutters; and so with his 
heads and tails if he adds a pica or a pica and a half in 
length to preserve the symmetry of his pages. If, on the 
contrary, he be told to reduce his page an em in width 
and length, he will add the amount so reduced to the 
backs, gutters, heads, and tails. The measurements in all 
cases include cross-bars, and the length of the pages 
includes folios and a white line at bottom. 

A few words on some of the sizes of paper here given 
may not be out of place. It is not claimed for the table 
that it contains nearly all the sizes into which the paper 
might be folded, but it does contain nearly all the forms 
into which the paper can be folded and still give a well- 
proportioned page. It will be seen that some sizes afford 
only a shapely 8vo, 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, or 32mo. A 
square, or nearly square, page is an eyesore to most 
printers, but occasions may arise where it is necessary to 
use such a page, and they will be found in this table. A 
well-proportioned page is obtained by measuring from the 
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folio (if at the corner of page) along a diagonal line to 
opposite corner at bottom of the page, which line should 
be just double the width of the page. For a quarto-page, 
the proportion of the diagonal line to width of page 
should be as 10% is to 6%. 




















; Nl l 
Width | Length — le bi caed| 
aren outp aon page, | page, Back, Head, | Gutter, Tail, | Off-cut, 
ems. | ems. ems. | ems. ems. 
ems. ems. 

9 by 12.......16mo| 14 22 3% 4% 4% CS” ee 
BOGS als calsiais 8vo| 25 44 10 OM diccces Perera See 
IS DY 24, 0 ccc 12mo| 20 39 7 844 ae 9% 
$0 DY 28s cise 8vo| 26 CS A Se ee) > al rer Meer er Bee 
QP DY 98.5 cca 18mo| 21 36 | 6% 1% ry eee 8% 
24 BY 320000600 8vo| 36 52 | 12 WR Serdes ahaweerecs Ree raaees 
22 DY Ad. a. 25« 16mo| 24 30—Co| 8% | 9 TO | 10) |....eee 
22 by 32 oblong 16’s} 26 43 6 | 6% 7 7 a es 
22 by 32.......24m0| 19 35% | 4% 8 5% ‘Sey 9 
SA DY S06. 650505 8vo| 42 ss {| a2 | Sy Pe eel Peete) are eame 
26 DY. 36.6060 16mo| 25 44 | 10%] 10 1% a eee 
24 by 36...... 24mo| 20 40 | 6% | 7% | 3, Deere 8% 
25 by 38 -16mo| 26 45 mz | «wy 1214 | irae 
eT ak Ree 32mo| 20 30.—O| 6% | 7 % | O56 Packie sss 
28 by 42 16mo| 29 49 | 12 | 13 14 BAe le kee macs 
ee TAR ale icciers 8vo| 50 82 | 16 SOU fenccscwalciceaees Sel aaeed 
32 by 44.......32mo} 24 39—C «| 8% | 9 | 9 | 10 | Ncadeahe 








The size 9 by 12 (16mo) is a quarter-sheet of 24 by 36, 
and is given to suit the convenience of printers who have 
only a pony press, or perhaps only a half-medium jobber 
for their work. The page is nearly as small as is called 
for in the ordinary way of business, but if the printer is 
able to work 32 pages on a half sheet of 24 by 36, the fur- 
niture will be the same as for 16 on a quarter-sheet ; and 
they would be the same for a fu// sheet of 64 pages. Of 
course the 64 pages would not be imposed to fold as 64’s, 
but would be best imposed as four 16mos in one chase, 
and cut up after printing. It will also be seen that the 
furniture for 8vo on 19 by 25 paper is the same as for 
16mo on 25 by 38 sheet, the only difference being the 
omission of the figures for the tails. 

‘Measurements for long, narrow pages will be found at 
22 by 32 (24mo), and also at 24 by 36(24mo). A square 
page is given by a 32mo of a sheet of 25 by 38. The 
oblong 16mo (22 by 32) will be found a useful size for 
catalogue work where cuts are used, as they generally 
work to better advantage and give more room for the 
introduction of matter on one or both sides of the cut 
than on the narrow way of the page. The pages, also, 
are generally made broader and deeper. 

At a future day I may have a few words to say, with 
the permission of the editor, on the subject of margins; 
but this article will, I am sure, occupy all the space that 
can be spared in the present issue. 


THE members of the New South Wales Master Printers’ Association 
lately held their inaugural dinner. Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald (president of 
the New South Wales Typographical Association), in proposing “ Pros- 
perity and Success to the Master Printers’ Association,” said, as a 
representative of the operatives of the craft, that the association would 
benefit the workers, the employers and the community at large. Mr. 
J. B. Gibbs, the president of the association, in responding, said the 
primary object of the association was to make its members better 
acquainted, so that by comparing notes they might educate each other 
as to the cost of printing. Another object of the association was to 
establish a provident fund. It was also anticipated that the association 
would act as an antidote on any action taken by the Typographical 
Society, in the rules of which, there were, he said, some things which 
were unreasonable, and he hoped they would be remedied. He had 
himself passed through the mill; he had been a journeyman, and he 
felt sure that such associations as that just formed would be of incalcul- 
able advantage to its members and to all connected with the trade. 
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HON. JOHN M. FARQUHAR, M.C. 


OHN M. FARQUHAR, whose lifelike portrait is herewith pre- 
sented, and whose name is familiar as a household word to the 
printers of the United States, is, if we are not mistaken, the oldest 

living president of the International Typographical Union in good 
standing. He was born near the town of Ayr, Scotland, April 17, 
1832, and received his education at Ayr Academy, under the immediate 
supervision of Dr, William Hunter, and shortly after graduating, entered 
the office of the Ayr Advertiser as an apprentice to the printing trade. 
In 1849 he sailed for the United States, with the intention of visiting 
James Gordon Bennett, of the New York //era/d, and acquiring some 
personal knowledge of 

the new world, especial- 


York session in 1862, and resigned the same year, his purpose of saving 
the constitution of the National Union having been accomplished by the 
New York session (1862), which declared the national written charter 
non-forfeitable, independent of lapse of session of 1861. In 1865 he 
became proofreader on the Chicago Republican —then edited by Hon. 
Charles A. Dana, now of the New York Ss — where he laid off his army 
uniform, and served successively as proofreader, night editor and news 
editor during three years. On account of a threatened general strike in 
Chicago in 1871, he again accepted the presidency of No. 16, and by 
his successful management, in conjunction with an able executive com- 
mittee, the impending danger was averted. During his presidency the 
memorable fire of October, 1871, occurred. In 1872 he accepted the 

position of assistant su- 

perintendent of the 





ly its commercial rela- 
tions with Scotland. 
After spending some 
time in New York, he 
proceeded west to De- 
troit, Mich., ultimately 
settling at Centreville, 
St.Joseph county, where 
he obtained employ- 
ment on the Chronicle 
of that town. He after- 
ward purchased a half 
interest in the S¢. /o- 
seph County Advertiser 
(whig); removed it 
to Constantine, and 
changed the name to 
the Constantine JZer- 
cury, which name it 
still retains. In 1852, 
he changed his resi- 
dence to Chicago, where 
he secured a position 
with Langdon & 
Rounds, and afterward 
became a partner in the 
frm of McDonald & 
Co., on Lake street. 
He next entered the 
Tribune establishment, 
where he occupied the 
position of hand press- 
man, job printer, com- 





positor, foreman and 
commercial editor, and 
from this time all ideas 
of returning to Scotland 
were abandoned. In 
1854, he was appointed 
mechanical manager of 
the Toledo Blade, then 
owned by Gov. J. R. 
Williams, of Michigan, who afterwards became his political mentor. 
His connection with the typographical union dates from 1853, in 
which year he became a member of No. 16. He was elected its presi- 
dent in 1857. In 1858 he.represented Petersburg (Va.) Union in the 
National Typographical Convention, where he was appointed chairman 
of the committee selected to go to Washington and urge the establish- 
ment of the government printing office, and persistently followed up 
that scheme until the passage of the Greeley bill, in 1862, and was 
elected president of the National Typographical Union at the Nashville 
session in 1860, where he was given authority to collate all the general 
decisions up to that time; to formulate the rules of order; frame regu- 
lations for the granting of charters, etc., which duties were so well 
performed that the annual appendix contains many of these old rules 
and paragraphs of discipline up to date. He was reélected at the New 








= Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser jobbing es- 
tablishment, an institu- 
tion which then led the 
United States in fine 
colored and artistic let- 
terpress work, at the 
head of which, for many 
years, was James M. 
Matthews, now of the 
Buffalo LZxpress, and 
one of the most accom- 
plished printers the 
country has ever pro- 
duced. For many years 
Mr. Farquhar was at 
the head of its book 
and jobbing depart- 
ments, and _ resigned 
therefrom, in 1882, to 
go into the manufacture 
of lubricants. 

He was elected from 
the Buffalo district to 
the 49th congress, over 
Hon. Daniel N. Lock- 
wood, a member of the 
45th congress, by a 
majority of 167, and 
was reélected to the 
50th congress over 
Hon. Wm. F. Rogers — 
ex-delegate of the Inter- 
national Typographical 
Union — who served in 
the 48th congress — by 
a majority of 3,333— 
figures which prove his 
popularity. His service 
in that body has been 
on the committees on 
printing, civil service, 
merchant marine, and expenditures of the treasury department. Labor 
legislation has uniformly and invariably received his support by voice 
and vote, prominent among which may be cited his successful efforts in 
1886 to secure an annual leave of absence of fifteen days for the 
employés of the government printing office, which was increased, July 
23, 1888, to thirty days. His old study of and practice in parliamentary 
usages have no doubt proved of immense advantage in his congressional 
career. The commercial and marine interests of the great lakes are 
now his principal care. His constituents certainly have reason to be 
proud of their representative, and proud of his record. 

His military career is also worthy of more than a passing notice. 
Enlisting in the 89th Illinois infantry — which became one of the most 
distinguished in the service —in 1862, he rose to the rank of major, 
and participated in twenty-seven battles, borne on the regimental flag. 




















He commanded successively the rear guard of the Union army from the 
field of Chickamauga to Rossville, and from Franklin to Nashville, much 
of the time under the immediate command of Gen. H. Thomas. He 
refused all brevet rank, although offered promotion by brevet to briga- 
dier-general. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Farquhar is fluent, eloquent and logical ; 
as a friend, stanch and true; as a man, a man among men; as a repre- 
sentative defender of organized labor, respected by all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance ; as a Scotch-American, an honor alike to 
the land of his birth and the country of his adoption ; and last, but not 
least, as a representative of the “art preservative of arts,” beloved by his 
fellow-craftsmen from Maine to California. Long may he wave! 
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COUNTRY VERSUS TOWN PRINTING IN ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

KNOW of nothing more striking to an old printer, like myself, 

than the exodus of printers from the English metropolis. In my 

youthful days, and indeed until half the present century had passed 
away, it was common for country apprentices to look to London as their 
destination. The idea seldom struck them that the town in which they 
were apprenticed would be able to furnish them with employment when 
they had escaped their chrysalis state, or become journeymen. Perhaps 
I ought, to prevent mystification, to make the very necessary distinction 
between what I may be allowed to designate stock printing and printing 
done under pressure. It is to printing coming within the former cate- 
gory, and the printers engaged in its execution, to whom I more 
particularly allude in the present article. The exodus has, up to the 
present moment, excited but little attention. Indeed, scores of men 
engaged in London have probably paid no attention to it whatever. 

London is so large a city that changes take place therein without 
recognition. It is vastly different with country towns. ‘There any con- 
templated change speedily becomes known, no matter how minute it 
may be. Hence, the old idea among apprentices as to their enforced 
removal has in many instances partially died out, more especially in 
those localities where bookwork, formerly done in London, has got foot- 
hold. 

Among printers who have recognized this transfer divergent opin- 
ions exist as to the propriety and result of the change. The following 
enumeration will furnish readers with a fair idea of the different views 
held by those who have bestowed a thought on this phenomenal 
change. Approvers say that the change is for the better, that neither 
printers nor any other class of workers should be called to labor under 
unhealthy conditions when they can be avoided. They point out 
that bookwork, or stockwork, of any kind on which there is no need of 
hurrying should, for this and other reasons, be executed outside a city 
already overcrowded, and in which healthy conditions are not and never 
can be available. They declare that London is better fitted for trade 
than manufacture ; that the spread of the latter is acting injuriously to all 
interests saving a few, the few being the property of ground and other 
landlords who largely profit by the competition thus created for eligible 
sites and premises. Those who object to the change declare that it has 
led and must lead to the cutting down of prices, and that masters and 
men are already suffering and will suffer more in the future. Sooner or 
later, if not already, the printers of America will be equally interested 
with ourselves in passing judgment on the opposing advocates and the 
arguments they have or may adduce. That there is force, great force, 
because great truth, in the cases put forward by the respective advocates 
cannot be denied. A printing office in the heart of London is bound to 
be unhealthy. That it is so now the death-rate among its printers fully 
corroborates. But then there is equal truth in the plea that so soon as 
you cause work to be removed from the metropolis those engaged in its 
completion, whether as masters or men, work for lower remuneration. 
That also seems to be inevitable. It must not, however, be insisted 
upon that the loss to these is as great as it appears on the surface, nor 
must the advantages they enjoy be overrated. 

Belonging to a family that has many printers among the members of 
which it is composed, I am in a position to form something like a proper 
estimate of the benefits accruing to those stationed in the country. The 
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master’s, or firm’s, great legitimate advantage will be found in the low 
rent he will have to pay compared to that paid by those whose work- 
places are in London. A printing office has recently been erected, and 
is now in full working order, in a market town some twenty miles dis- 
tant from the metropolis. This I recently was offered the opportunity 
of inspecting, and thinking such inspection might possibly furnish some- 
thing interesting to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, I availed 
myself of it. I found it to be a substantially built brick building with 
nothing above the ground floor. Light was plentiful and there were no 
stairs to climb. 

The manager’s office was centrally situated, and the manager, so 
placed, had a full and constant view of all under his command. I may 
also state that this office and the adjoining room, used for storage of 
paper, etc., divided the press or machine department from that of the 
compositors. I need not dwell upon the advantages derived from such 
a building compared with a London printing office built under the most 
favorable conditions. These may be safely left to the reader. But 
here comes the crucial test. The yearly rental of the entire building, 
nearly one hundred feet long by forty in breadth, was £20. Now I 
have no hesitation in saying that there is many a London printer who 
pays £120 for less conveniences and less extensive premises. Here 
then is a clear, legitimate saving of £100 per year. Adjoining the 
printing office is the home of the proprietor, its rent, £20 per annum; 
this house in any London suburb would fetch £50 rental. Here then is 
another clean saving of £30, to which may be added the London mas- 
ter’s cost of traveling to and fro from house to business once or twice 
daily, which would amount to at least £10 yearly. In addition to the 
saving items mentioned I may be allowed to point out that in case of 
a horse or vehicle being employed, whether for business or pleasure, or 
both combined, the saving of the country master would also be con- 
siderable. These savings are undoubtedly legitimate. ‘They are the 
master’s own, and inflict no injury on others. I will say nothing here 
about the master’s health, or that of his wife and family, but will pro- 
ceed to put the country workman’s position in its most favorable light. 
He is likewise in a far better position so far as rental is concerned when 
compared to his fellow in the metropolis. His six-roomed cottage, with 
a good kitchen-garden, costs him £16 yearly, while the London work- 
man could not get equal house accommodation (without an inch of garden 
ground or play place for his children) under £40, or lesser accommoda- 
tion, which he would in all probability have to put up with, in propor- 
tion. London, taken as a city, is admittedly healthy, but it will not be in 
comparison with the towns we have in view wherein the new printing 
establishments have been erected. It would be difficult to determine 
whether these places or the metropolis offer the greater advantage in the 
cost of food. The disparity is not great anyway, and therefore needs 
no further consideration. Natural light is more easily secured outside 
London, and the saving resulting to the master printer is considerable, 
or rather would be if he was supplied with gas at metropolitan prices. 

We would that this comparison might end here. So far the advan- 
tages set forth in favor of the country are legitimate with respect to both 
master and man. 

The worst side of the picture has yet to come. It is made up of 
miserable wages, and the undue employment of boy labor. In order to 
compete successfully against London masters, country master printers 
are not content to trust to the legitimate advantages they enjoy. They 
seek to, and do, cut down wages to an extent that, in some cases, is posi- 
tively alarming. I know of cases where the wages paid do not exceed 
one-half of those current in the metropolis, and in very few indeed can 
it be said that they reach two-thirds. 

Whether the saving resulting from this disparity of wages goes into 
the master’s or the customer’s pocket it would be hard to determine. 
Probability points to the latter. An opinion may, however, be ventured 
that it is in the majority of cases divided. The result of this state of 
things is that a country workman who learns the distinction and is com- 
petent finds his way to London as soon as an opening presents itself, 
his services being made good by the introduction of one or two addi- 
tional apprentices. It would be possible to name one country master 
whose workmen number four while the number of boys in the establish- 
ment is never less than thirty. That London masters have great diffi- 
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bitterly follows as a matter of course. Society men, and men who stand 
out for high prices for their labor, who may be outside the pale of the 
society, alike condemn the change, and declare that the trade is being 
ruined by the transference of work from London. 

These country masters appear to know that compositors and others 
in their employ are at their mercy, and those ruling the trade organiza- 
tions have long admitted that they are powerless. Experience in En- 
gland has long since decided that the influence of trades unions is 
confined to large centers ; that isolated labor cannot contend successfully 
against capital, which it is a misnomer to thus characterize. It is not 
the man that counts, but his money, and even a small capitalist means 
more than one. 

In this endeavor to picture the change taking place in English print- 
ing, the endeavor has been to do so fairly. The writer has no prejudices, 
and no object to serve but to convey a fair picture of matters as they 
exist. He has ceased to be actively employed in the business either as 
man or master; but he has not yet ceased, and never will, to watch with 
interest the fortunes of those who belong to a trade that engaged the 
attention of his youth and the prime of his manhood —a trade that has 
not only led man to civilization but will land him in the midst of it. 

The wages of compositors in England, as already stated, are below 
the average of ordinary craftsmen ; indeed, when out of work periods are 
taken into consideration, they do not equal those of a common police- 
man. Is it therefore to be wondered at that a change that bids fair to 
sink their wages to a yet lower level is looked upon with suspicion, nay 
disgust? Had it not been for the fact that free trade has resulted in so 
lowering the price of the necessities of life, compositors would have 
great difficulty in living. The greater purchasing power of money has 
alone been their savior. This advantage has been equal to a rise in 
wages; it has come without an exertion on their part, and, in conse- 
quence, is often undervalued or altogether lost sight of. The last words 
must be taken to apply to England only; you, in America, must be left 
to settle the question of free imports so far as it appertains to yourselves. 
What is one man’s physic may or may not be another man’s poison. 
Put nation in the place of man, and there will be less difficulty in com- 
prehending what it is the intention of the writer to convey. 

It has been already stated that this article does not concern printing 
that is wanted in a hurry. The advantages of executing it upon the 
spot are many and various ; but even a portion of this will, if I mistake 
not, eventually follow stock printing, though not before the means of 
carriage are extended and cheapened. Railways in England are at 
present one huge monopoly. Leaving their prices of carriage out of 
consideration, their deliveries are as yet too uncertain to be depended 
upon. There is no hurrying them, and it would be difficult to obtain 
compensation for losses that would be sure to follow the use of the 
transference of printed matter intended for speedy and regular distribu- 
tion. 

Fortunately for London printers, there never was a time when print- 
ing was so much in demand. Education is spreading fast in England, 
and readers are displacing thousands and tens of thousands of non- 
readers annually. This has kept them going, despite the losses they 
have suffered by being so heavily handicapped in rent of business prem- 
ises. The advancement in education will continue for many years to 
come, and a better finish to this attempt to explain to American readers 
the position of English printers cannot be found than by expressing a 
wish that the supply of new readers thus furnished will be of long con- 


tinuance. 


A STEAM PROOF-PRESS. 

The steam proof-press used in the New York /Vor/d office more 
than represents six proof presses of the most improved type, for it takes 
in forms which all combined could not take. It is self-inking, uses 
paper from a continuous roll, wets it automatically, and cuts it to proper 
length. It takes in five separate column galleys, or any combination of 
galleys of varying width up to the full-page size of the MVordd. Its 
bed has adjustable balance gauges, which can be swung down out of 
the way in a second. All the galleys are clamped or locked by a single 
motion of a clamping lever. The white paper, drawn from continuous 
rolls, passes through a wetting device, between adjustable feeding-rolls, 
and over a serrated cutting-bar. The machine has two main-gear 








wheels, each carrying a pitman or connecting rod. ‘That at the back of 
the machine brings forward over the galleys, at the touch of a lever, a 
nest of distributing and inking rollers, which take their feed from an 
adjustable fountain at the right. These ink on both the in and the out 
stroke, and then are automatically thrown out. If desired, the galley 
or form may be re-inked until it gets all the extra “color” required. A 
touch of another lever, and the great, felt-covered, iron impression-cylin- 
der, geared at both ends to insure absolute squareness of motion, proves 
on its out-stroke the column of columns, or the page, as the case may 
be. When it makes its back-stroke it automatically trips a cam lever, 
which throws the table or bed of the press down an eighth of an inch, 
to prevent false double impression. The bed may be raised by a special 
cam lever, independent of any other motion, in order to slide on it a 
heavy full-page form. Those familiar with printing offices know that 
there are needed certain important green duplicate proofs, which are 
used as vouchers for the compositors’ work. The new special press 
provides for this, as well as for all other reasonable demands of the 
composing room. 

As regards the practical every-day speed of this remarkable proof 
press, on a certain day it was necessary to take rapidly and at once 
seventy proofs each of five important galleys — 350 proofs in all. The 
galleys were put upon the press-bed, and sixty-nine white proofs of each 
and one green one of each were pulled, and the forms removed in 
thirteen minutes. The A. B. Taylor Manufacturing Company made this ° 
giant of proof presses.— 7he Paper World. 


CONCERNING SCRIPTS. 


No jobbing outfit can be considered complete unless it includes sev- 
eral fonts cf the script faces now so much in vogue. ‘These are not 
only expensive in first cost, but soon become, to a man who is careful 
of his type, a prolific source of annoyance. Few printers know of any 
better plan than laying such fonts in an ordinary job case, where, des- 
pite the most careful handling, the fine connecting lines quickly get 
battered, so that a line set from the font has that broken appearance 
which is the dé¢e xozr of the good workman. Several years’ experience 
in an office containing an unusually large and varied assortment of 
scripts justifies the writer in making the following suggestions. 

Sizes below double pica may be laid in a job case, the boxes of 
which have been partitioned off with strips of pica reglet, glued into 
place, into narrow divisions, so that in distributing the type can be put 
into the case with the faces all one way, and will stay in that position. 
For larger sizes, take a blank case, screw in the center of each half of 
the case strong partitions, similar to the one in the center and parallel 
with it, dividing the case into four sections of equal size. Cut a lot of 
pica reglet to fit these compartments, and arrange the type alphabet- 
ically, commencing at the front of the case, and putting a reglet 
between each line. Fasten the last reglet securely in place and divide 
the space remaining into suitable compartments for spaces and quads. 
If the type has a long bevel, making it difficult to pick out the letters 
when arranged in this way, put thicker strips between the lines, and 
have them two-thirds the height of reglet, so as to expose more of the 
body of the type. Of course it takes longer to set a line from such a 
case, but it pays in the end, for the type will last twice as long. Besides 
this, the type is arranged with greater compactness, and from four to 
six fonts can be put in a single case without crowding. Neither bodkin 
nor tweezers should be allowed to be used in setting from such a case, 
but a slip of wood can be kept in the case to assist in keeping the lines 
on their feet. 

Only one man in an office should be allowed to use the script faces, 
and he should be held responsible for their condition. It is well to 
distribute every line of script as soon as the form in which it has been 
used is taken out of the chase, except when the form is to be used again 
within a day or two. Date lines and other lines which are in constant 
use should be electrotyped, and the type returned to the case. In fact, 
when an electrotyper is accessible, it will be found more economical to 
electrotype all script lines from which over a thousand impressions are 
to be taken. The type itself should be nickel plated when first pur- 
chased, as the cost is trifling compared with the gain in durability.— 
The Printers’ Review. 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE:-PRINTING:-INKS 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








( ( I" pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD-CUT INKS for magazine and 


illustrated catalogue work, and for the appearance of our Inks refer to the following publica- 


tions, which are printed with our Inks: 











CENTURY MAGAZINE, - - - -  -_ Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, - . «=  ~- Theo, L. DeVinne & Co. 
COSMOPOLITAN, - - - - - - «- «= J.J. Little & Co. 

e%e AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, - ~ - Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Co. e%e 
o(@)s J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., int eas = = ie “@)e 
Jb IN AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, - - New York. All. 
SY A. S. BARNES & CO., School Publications, - - - - New York. WIV 
tee AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO, - - - - - - New York. see 
ee? D. APPLETON & CO., - - - - - - - - New York. ee? 
j.. J. LATTLE & CO., - . - - - - - - New York. 

BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, - -  - — - Washington. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - - - - Washington. 








We are exporting our Inks in large quantities to England and Australia, where they are preferred 
to foreign inks, for the reason that our Black Inks are brilliant and enduring; they do not change 
their color or fade from age, and superior results are obtained from our Colored Inks. 

We can exactly duplicate the quality, tack and drying properties of any ink, no matter how long 
a time has elapsed since it was used, as we carefully preserve our formulas, which are the result of 
many years of experience. 

Our Inks are ground in the latest and most approved mills, and we do not hesitate to say that, 


by comparison, they will be found the jest and freest from grit of any inks in the market. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS: 


HORACE DODD, Me a 3 ee ‘ bs 34 Boston. | J. & A. McMILLAN, .. > a a - .. St. Johns, N. B. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, s, 5 ee ‘a Richmond, Va. JOHNSTON & CO., - e, re 3 .. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
C. J. CARY & CO.,... x x 53 et ee .. Baltimore. BARNES BROS., 7 Bs e ee i i -- Detroit. 
ED. PERRY & CO., im x ae - ... Charleston, S. C. GAZETTE JOURNAL CO., .. is “ .. Hastings, Neb. 
J. M. MEYER, .. a s we Pe v .. New Orleans. H. DREW & BRO., .. ws Ne j .. Jacksonville, Fla. 
CLARKE & COURTS, .. “ 7 ne . .. Galveston. | W.G. JOHNSTON &CO.,_... hs is .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., .. ne 4s Pe .. Chicago. ||; J. H. MILLS & CO., .. me - oF .. Washington, D.C. 
ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDRY, ee - oe . Chicago. | LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Co., ee me .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GWATKIN & SON .. Fe & a os .. Toronto, Can. ||| E. H. HUTCHINSON, .. 7 ¥ re - .. Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO. .... .._-....—- Montreal. | eine eet eh 

E. T. MARLER, * ne ue = A London, England. 

COWAN & CO,, ” . 6 ” x { Melbourne, Australia. 


(Sydney, Australia. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. CLEVELAND AND THURMAN. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 


Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 





GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Price, 50 cts. By Mail, 55 cts. 





BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Price, 50 cts. 


No. B. 





No. 3983. Price, $1.00. By Mail, $1.10. A No. 3984. Price, $1.00... By Mail, $1.10. 


The Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


AtLEN G. THURMAN. 
Price, 50 cts. By Mail, 55 cts. 





Levi P. MorTON. 
Price, 50 cts. By Mail, 55 cts. 





HARRISON AND MORTON. 
Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 





ALLEN G. THURMAN. Double Column Cuts of Candidates Levi P. MoRTON. 
Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. also furnished. 


Price, 75 cts. By Mail, 85 cts. 





By Mail, 55 cts. 
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6” political contest this year will be one of unusual interest. News- 
papers will be called upon to perform extra efforts in giving the latest 
political news and comments thereon. Circulations will be increased and 
a full demand made upon the resources of each office. In view of these 
facts, and our constantly being behind our orders, we respectfully urge 
upon those contemplating the need of a Folding Machine to correspond 
with us as soon as possible. The placing of an order two months ahead 
we consider advisable, as it will be impossible to meet the immediate 
demand of any one. Do not wait until a machine becomes a necessity 


and expect a prompt delivery. 


Full particulars cheerfully given when desired. 
Very respectfully, 


Brown Folding Machine Co., 
KvRIB, PA. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


es AS the unrivaled band for moving back gauge. 


Acme Self-Clamping 











[EVER (}uTTeR. 


Durable. 


Z 
N 


* Strong. 


ZN 


Rapid. 





Round cutting 
Knife-bar has power applied to both ends. Lever is 
Table convenient height. 


wood. 
““ long and made of wrought iron. 


Cutter weighs five hundred pounds more than any other lever cutter 
of same size. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and prices of forty styles of ACME 


Cutters, including lever, steam and hand power of all sizes. 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen'l Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW VORK. 





——PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES== 


THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 2%4x6 inches, - $2.50 
Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 
This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 


filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
3 supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 
P using this article you save time and bronze, besides 
getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 


Bimw. Cri y. 


== a 
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Tue ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 


Price, $10.00. 


Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 
any machine built. The 
price is so low that no NS 
printer need be without 
it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 





GEO. BK. IVES, 


(Successor to G. D. R. Husparp) 


379 State Street, ~ - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE GHIGAGO PRINTING INK GO. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing Inks, Lithographic Inks, 


MNUARNISHES. 


Office —115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
ILLINOIS BANK BUILDING. 


Chicago, August 13, 1888. 
The Chicago Printing Ink Co. take pleasure in announc- 
ing to the trade that they are now ready to do business, and 
would respectfully solicit such support as the quality and price 
of their Inks may warrant. 
We would call special attention in our specimen book to 
the following Inks, which are more commonly used: 


Catalogue Cut, 75c. and $1.00 


Bronze Blue, $t.50 and 2.00 
Blue Black, .. . $1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 
No. 1 Book, . ee. 
No. 2 Book, .. 4oc. 
No. 4 Book, <<8S2. 


A liberal discount given to parties ordering in quantity. 
Sample Book mailed on application. 
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Advance Paper Cutter , 
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Prices on Skids: 22%-Inch, $80.00. 25-Inch, $110.00. 
Crated, extra, $2.00. Boxed, extra, $3.50. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS TO 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., MFRS., CHICAGO. 
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(HALLENGE PONY FOUNTAIN 


Patented and Manufactured by 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 





only fountain in the market that will properly furnish color for 
small job work, Will furnish the least possible color, or all the 
color desired, WITHOUT STREAKING THE FORM. 





For Eighth Medium presse5 .................cccsseeseeeeees $12.00 
For Quarter Medium presse............ sdaan ata actaaeeieiae 13.50 
FOP HERE TEGAN PORK OR ie. o.ncscc cc ccesiecsecsccssecsncosss 15.00 





This fountain is constructed on exactly the same principle as our 
large Challénge Fountain. It has a composition ductor roller, which 
turns in contact with the fountain roller, receiving the ink, and is 
then depressed to meet the form rollers, turning twice in contact with 
each of them. The Pony Fountain is intended for presses doing 
general job work. When ordering, be sure and give the size of press 
for which the fountain is ordered. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 








OLD STYLE GORDON 





MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 





Superior in Workmanship and Finish to. any 
other Old Style Gordon Press Made. 


DO NOT FAIL, 
If in need of a job press, to write us for prices 
and terms for our Old Style Gordon, 
before making a purchase. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


WITHOUT WITH 
SIZE OF PRESS INSIDE CHASE THROW-OFF THROW -OFF 
Eighth Medium .................. pie a) Seaeeerrern UC See $150.00 
Eighth Medium .................. Oe i iteencataverie RE itstiacatens 165.00 
Quarter Medium.................. BOS Baicresscccssins REODBO, ccceccscsesecs 250.00 
Half Medium .....................+ it. > % | Serene HOO iacncucccnnccs 385.00 
ERGEE MEOGIGIVG 1....<..005cccscaceeee BGS BOG wcickccics Oris dactinstecce 400.00 


Three chases, wrenches, roller mold, brayer and two sets of roller stocks 
will be furnished with each press. The 14 x 20% press will be furnished with 
two cast iron chases and one wrought iron screw chase. Steam Fixtures, $15. 
Fountain, $25, $27.50 and $30. Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $30, 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS TO 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


























abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


: 2: Drum Cynder, Two-kReliui0on SS 























=== and Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring : : : 
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All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


Ist. Our still Gripper Aotion, which registers perfectly. 
2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably 


restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The Shze/d, which effectually protects the pisfons and cylinders 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall 
upon them. 

4th. The Piston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 
so that any wear of either the cylinder or of the piston can be readily 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and 
perfect, and renders the apparatus air-tight, a most important consider- 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency 
of the mechanism. 


IBA 


H i tt 
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WRITE FOR LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. 

There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The 
No. 6 “‘STANDARD’”’ recently placed in our office, by the above company, is.entirely 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 
is slow. ‘Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 


From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. 
Bascock PrRinTING Press Mec. Co.: Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th 
came to hand, and same day your new vibrating attachment. We consider ita 
great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. 


Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MEG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agts., 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages: 
(a.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
(6.) Ad the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 
their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
contact with the distributer and type, w7thout removing the rolls from 
their bearings. 

6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder entire control 
of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our positive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 
secured. 
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Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

BascocK PRINTING Press Mrc. Co.:—Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
“STANDARD” Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
gives perfect satisfaction. We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
one that embraced so many good features as your ‘‘STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 
class machine in every respect, and yet so simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. ») is capable of running as 
many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 

Very respectfully yours, 
O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 


New London, Conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
26 and 27 Tribune Building. 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND WORKS, 
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LISTEN! 


roy FF 


We want the attention of Printers, Bookbinders and Engravers. 


E are continually striving to meet the demands of 

\/ the trades to which we cater and flatter ourselves 

that we are fairly successful. We have lately 

begun the manufacture of End-Wood Type, and are now 

prepared to furnish either HOLLY or END-WOOD 

TYPE, at prices which will surprise the consumer and 
still leave a satisfactory profit for us. 


ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. 


Turkey, Boxwood or Maple of selected quality and 
superior finish. 


ELEGANT CABINETS AND STANDS. 


Our new Polhemus Cabinet surpasses anything put 
upon the market in points of utility and beauty. The 
ideal book compositors’ Cabinet. The High Art Cabinet 
of the trade. 


We manufacture a complete line of Printers’ Wood 
Goods, and carry a complete line of Tools and Appliances. 
Send for our Catalogue and let us furnish you with our 
figures on anything you may want in our line. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 


Two Rivers, Wis. 














— The Six Best Machines. = 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE : 3: 3:2; 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : -: - : 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : «: : : 


@ »titches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. ————-—_— 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE ::::+:+:-: 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either from Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. — 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE ::+::::: 


The original and — Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 


THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS ::::::s':e3:: 


Ps Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Smasher and does Better 
Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 




















These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 








No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 
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PrmOUTyY GY LIN DEE 


News, JoB AND Book PRESSES. 





$550 00 
- 600 00 
675 00 
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The Standard Newspaper Prouty. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
BOXED AND ON CARS. 


No. 1.— 7 Column Folio, 


No. 2.—8 
No. 3.—9 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO.,, Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 











A CONSECUTIVE NUMBERING MACHINE, 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 27, 1888. 

I notice in the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER that one of your 
correspondents, under the signature of “ C.,” St. Paul, asks in regard to 
a counter suitable to be used on a platen press, so as not to register 
when the throw-off is used. We take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to the counter made by us on the same principle as our numbering 
machines, and which possesses the advantages which your correspondent 
Yours respectfully, 

JOsEPH WETTER & Co. 





refers to. 





NEW INVENTIONS. 
To the Editor : CHICAGO, July 31, 1888. 

In your issue of May, under the head of “ New Inventions,” you 
mentioned that a stick had been invented with a double slide. With no 
intention to belittle the merits of the supposed ew stick, allow me to 
say that in the office in which the writer served his apprenticeship, in 
England, forty years ago, there were two or three sticks with double 
slides, as described, and he has seen several in other old country 
offices. The advantages attending their use were more imaginary than 
real, and he is not aware that a stick, on the same principle, is now 


manufactured. H. M. 





FROM MISSOURI. 


To the Editor: St. JOSEPH, July 27, 1888. 

Hot weather has exerted a depressing effect on business in the town 
during the past thirty days. A reduction in force in our job offices has 
been the result. The indications are, however, that unusual activity 
will take place about August 15. 

Delegate Shirley made a lengthy report to No. 40, at the July meet- 
ing, as to the deliberations of the International Typographical Union, at 
Kansas City. It was well received. The feeling here seems to favor 
the contested points in the new constitution, submitted to subordinate 
unions, and I have hope that the majority will vote aye. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly, recently organized, bids fair to 
become paramount. All branches of organized labor in the town are 
represented in it. Five years ago a similar combination of working 
people was the means of making a certain morning newspaper here 
come to its senses. It has been a union office ever since, and will con- 
tinue so. 

Mr. John C. Hook, delegate at Kansas City from Memphis, and Mr. 
R. D. Markland, delegate from Portland, Oregon, formerly residents of 
St. Joseph, spent a week in this vicinity previous to returning to their 


respective cities. S. M. W. 





A RIGHTEOUS COMPLAINT. 


To the Editor : St. Louis, July 28, 1888. 
We would like to ask, through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, if the practice of charging western buyers of type and 
material with freight and express by eastern typefounders is con- 
sidered by printers as exactly in accordance with the rules of justice, 
when these typefounders have branches in St. Louis that could furnish 
the type, less the cost of getting it here, if ordered through them? 
Now, if we need type in a hurry, and give an order to a representative 
of an eastern foundry in this city, the chances are that the order would 
be delayed from twenty-four to forty-eight hours longer than if we 
ordered same direct from the eastern fcundry. This time must be 
saved, so we take the responsibility of ordering the type, and do so by 
telegraph direct to the foundry. Must the penalty of paying transpor- 
tation be suffered simply because, in order to expedite matters, we do 
not, for the reason stated, order through the house here? Is this a tax 
imposed upon us because we will not obey the dictum of the type- 
founders? We say it is extortion and a gross injustice, and object to 
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such unfair discrimination. We claim that if a printer here must have 
type at a certain time, to enable him to do his work and fill his con- 
tracts, he should be allowed to order his material from the eastern 
foundry by telegraph, and have it laid down here at the same price as if 
ordered through the branch house. Perhaps some printers are willing 
to pay the express in order to get the type quick. It may be so, but the 
majority of them are not. We ordered some type a few days ago, by 
telegraph, of an eastern foundry. In due time it came; but the express 
charge came also, to which we demurred, and asked our eastern friends 
if that was not unfair. The reply came back: “ Your protest is 
plausible, but we must conform to the rule laid down, and can make no 
discrimination in your favor.’’ Should not a loud protest go up against 
such action as this, and should not something be done to right the injus- 
tice? We say, yes. What do our brother printers, whose experience 
has been similar to our own, say ? LOVERS OF JUSTICE. 


FROM WORCESTER. 
To the Editor : WORCESTER, Mass., July 27, 1888. 
Business here has been very good for some time past, and is now in 
The Sy has recently enlarged 
It is printed 


a fair way of being better than ever. 
from four pages to eight, and is now a seven-day paper. 
on one of Hoe’s latest perfecting type web presses, and is a great im- 
provement, and will certainly “ boom” the town, as far as the “subs” 
are concerned. The only complaints we hear now is from too much 
work, The Ze/egram also is running a seven-day paper, but although 
officially a non-union office, still, it is an open office, and gives out a good 
deal of work to the “ boys,” the recent trouble in that office causing the 
proprietors to come to this decision ; still, we are in hopes yet of getting 
it back. The Gazette, also, has had a few changes lately. A bad acci- 
dent to the press caused the foreman to resign, and the assistant fore- 
man (Mr. Schofield) to take his place. The change is in no wise less 
beneficial. 

The price on morning papers is 40 cents; on evening, 33% cents, 
and 35 cents on bookwork, which is pretty fair for a city of 80,000 
inhabitants. 

The book and job department hasn't been busy, in the true sense of 
the word, but is still holding its own. Average for bookwork, $12 a 
week. 

A good many “ old rounders ”’ have been here lately. Wa, 


DISMAL SITUATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
To the Editor: NEw York, Aug. 1, 1888. 

The printing industry in New York City is in a terribly depressed 
condition, and there is little possibility of any change for the better 
until fall. The outlook for printers is certainly very gloomy. A com- 
mittee from Typographical Union No. 6 met a committee from the 
master printers’ organization, known as the Typothetz, at the headquar- 
ters of the latter, No. 19 Park Place, recently. The committees were : 
Typothetze — Theodore L. De Vinne, Edward Taylor, J. J. Little, John 
Polhemus and Francis E. Pitch. Typographical Union No. 6 — James 
M. Duncan, Theodore C. Wildman, Sherman Cummin, Mr. Borelly and 
Mr. Oppenheimer. Secretary Pasco, of Typothetz, told all seekers after 
information relative to the action of the meeting, that a resolution was 
passed to furnish nothing for general publication. 

Your correspondent subsequently ascertained, however, that a pro- 
posed reduction in the rates of composition was the important and 
special subject of discussion. Trow Brothers had started the cut from 
43 cents per thousand ems to 35 and 40 cents, and it was apprehended 
that the decrease was to be made general. 

Secretary Pasco said to a typographical news gatherer, previous to 
the meeting, that the printing interest generally was in a state of com- 
plete stagnation. “Here,” said he, “the printers are paid 43 cents 
per thousand ems, while in Boston, where they can do exactly as 
good work as we, the price is only 40 cents. The cost of rent per 
printer to the master printer in New York is $75, while in Philadelphia 
it is not more than $35. This is driving business away from the city.” 

The printing trade, Mr. Pasco continued, would be bad until about 
October 1, when there would be a boom of about a month for job 
printers, for campaign material. The settlement of the trouble in regard 
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to prices for composition is apprehensively watched by all classes of 
compositors, it being believed by many printers that if the members of 
the Typothetz succeed in reducing wages this summer, another slicing 
down will be made later in the season, and, eventually, the merest pit- 
tance will be paid in the large offices for composition. The present 
situation is certainly a dismal and discouraging one. 

The depression prevailing in the metropolis also extends to all the 
surrounding cities, towns and villages in eastern New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. Old printers, who have been engaged in business 
for the past forty years, claim that the stringency now exceeds anything 
ever previously known in the trade. Never before in the history of the 
printing interest has the country been so flooded with tramping printers. 
Hundreds of compositors have been thrown out of work in the larger 
cities, and their migration has had the effect of overcrowding the districts 
previously enumerated. Where there are no typographical unions, 
wages have fallen to a ridiculously low figure, good and competent men 
receiving a stipend of six and seven dollars per week in many New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut offices. While experienced, first- 
class job, book and news hands manage to keep above the tide, the 
incompetents are suffering severely, and must continue to do so for an 
indefinite period. - 





FROM UTAH. 


To the Editor : SALT LAKE Cry, August 3, 1888. 


Business at present is rather quiet, as it generally is during the ° 


months of July and August, and it would be well for all transients to 
give Salt Lake a wide berth. A new job office has just been started, 
thereby adding another to this already overcrowded branch of business 
in this city. Messrs. Kelly & Stevens, the commercial stationers, in 
connection with Mr. J. E. Evans, late foreman on the //era/d, are the 
proprietors. Messrs. Shniedewend & Lee, of your city, furnished. the 
plant, including a small jobber, of the old-style Gordon pattern, and a 
No. 7 Campbell pony press —the first in this city. The gentlemen start 
out with bright prospects, and will, no doubt, succeed in their venture. 

A new weekly paper, entitled the Western Weekly, is to make its 
appearance about August 20. 

All business transactions do not seem to work as smoothly as they 
should among the employing printers of Salt Lake. It is alleged that 
some of them who have lately started in business have refused to join 
the Utah Printing House Association, and that they are cutting below 
the schedule rates, which makes it decidedly annoying and vexatious to 
those who belong to that body, and who are trying to run their business 
at a fair profit. And again, it seems to be the motive of a good many 
of our business men — who, by the by, will spend a dollar’s worth of 
time running around to the different offices to see where they can get a 
job done 10 cents the cheapest — to take cheapness instead of workman- 
ship as their standard. This association was established for the purpose 
of doing away with this “ figuring ’’— as many patrons would want figures 
on five hundred envelopes—and thus save both time and annoyance to 
printer and customer. But printing, like other trades, has its Jonahs. 

I see by your journal that the question of insurance is agitating the 
minds of some of the craft in the East. If some of them here don’t 
keep a sharper eye on the condition of their offices, they will be apt to 
have the insurance companies after their scalps. When putting in a 
job press, the idea of putting a sheet of zinc or tin under them never 
seems to enter the heads of a great many of our printers, and, in 
the course of time, the floor all-around the press for a considerable 
distance becomes thoroughly saturated with oil, as a natural conse- 
quence, and as the majority of pressmen are addicted to the habit of 
smoking, and throwing lighted matches on the floor, the danger from 
fire is thus increased tenfold. Then, again, the vicious habit of throw- 
ing paper and rags, that are saturated with oil and ink, into the corners 
and under the stands is so universally practiced that it is a wonder that 
insurance companies can be induced to accept risks on printing offices. 

Your idea of publishing brief biographical sketches of the leading 
printers is commendable, and you should go one better by publishing 
those of the leading newspaper men of the country, many of whom have 
risen from the case to the tripod. These sketches, with portraits 
attached, would be very interesting reading, acting as a stimulus to the 
ambitious and struggling young printer. fis Ie 





PRESSROOM MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, August 2, 1888. 

In the July number of your valuable paper, on page 759, there is an 
article on “ Fire Insurance” by “ M.’’—I concur in the sentiments of 
“ M.” and submit a copy of a blank, which, I think, if given a practical 
test, will greatly reduce the risk that insurance companies object to. 


FIRE REPORT. 


Tus Report OF THE CONDITION OF THE Pressroom Must BE RETURNED TO 
THE OrFicg Positivety Eacu Day at QuittinG TIME. 


I would respectfully report that I have made a thorough examination of the 
pressroom, after all hands quit work, and find : 
RON MECMPE ET MER IRE Se re ic ec te A oe ht sume odvene ows 
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Combustion Tanks sent to Boilers .......... [MRNAS ES EREAS NARA an outa ES bess 
ROU ERMEG MINI A ORONENED Ane hE, coi as CEL riba AcewsG mene Naquue saad cen vse ot 
PULAEROINAECL Ch ctven ochcEAE sen c serch ben mcab She Seeds tu Newly Adee eeNoaeen ewes 


I also submit for your inspection a copy of a daily report blank of 
the pressroom. Employers generally know what the presses do — but 
they do not know why they do not do more. 


DaiLy Report — PREsSROOM. 
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I believe every onest pressman will see the justice of the above 


blanks and will insist upon their adoption. 


Yours truly, [cates 





THE INK QUESTION. 
To the Editor: FREEPORT, IIl., August 4, 1888. 

In your valuable journal the correspondents have thus far only dealt 
on the ways of obtaining the trade, and the bribing of the pressman; the 
ink manufacturers have to draw the patronage as much as possible to 
themselves. They never did, or, it almost seems, dared to, mention 
anything in regard to the goods themselves, or the price paid for the 
same. 

I wish to mention here that I have had more than one inducement 
offered me to buy ink from certain manufacturers; in fact, some very 
cute ones at that. The latest was to accept the agency of a certain firm 
to sell their goods in this locality. Of course, by so doing it would be 
expected that we use these inks. 

There may be nothing wrong in such an offer, but it does seem 
strange that a firm having an agency at Chicago should also want one 
in a small place of 14,000 inhabitants, only 120 miles from there. 

The point I desire to get at, mainly, is this: Every firm has at 
present a special ink, which they sell at about 60 cents net; and almost 
every agent claims that this special ink of their house is as good, if not 
better (showing work claimed to have been done with their ink), than 
any other firm’s $1 or $2 goods. 

In my experience this very article is the poorest article one can buy 
at present, excepting to buy a sample lot from some firm that you have 
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not tried yet. But there it ends, as you cannot buy another batch like 
the first was; at least, I was never able to do so. Possibly, everybody 
does not find it as I do, or else pressmen in the large cities get a better 
grade of goods than we do in the country for the same money. Then, 
too, the ink we buy from our home manufacturers seems to be a great 
deal more tough and tackey than the goods used in the old country. 
Take a good cut ink, and to work a fine cut job the ink must be 
reduced, or it will tear the surface off the paper and leave a filled-up, 
dim-looking job. I have had inks do this with 85° in the room. 

It appears to me, by the looks of periodicals, etc., published in 
Germany, and other foreign countries, too, that they use a much softer 
ink than we do. At the same time, they possess as dense and brilliant 
an appearance, and dry very hard, as they will leave off nothing at all 
by rubbing over them. It is very seldom that one sees European work 
that is filled up or clogged. 

I am almost positive that a good, soft, buttery ink will do finer work 
than tough, stringy goods will do. 

Years ago, ink firms used to advertise that their ink was of good 
color, dried well on the paper, would not set off with ordinary care, and 
Why is it we cannot get such goods now ? 

A LOVER OF FINE PRINTING. 


did not dry on the rollers. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, August 4, 1888. 

At present there seems to be a great demand for pressmen, particu- 
larly Adams pressmen. Many claim that this latter style of press is 
fast being discarded, and that in a little while the places that now know 
it will knowit no more. But we do not share this opinion, and agree 
with that popular gentleman, Mr. Hart, of Lippincott’s, that no large 
publishing house can ever afford to wholly do away with the Adams. 
Apropos to the above, I hear that the National Publishing Company, 
J. R. Jones, president, will, or have already, put in eight additional 
Adams presses. The above office has no fellowship with unionism. 
They publish, principally, bibles and a few other works, which are sold 
by subscription to people who pay a small weekly sum. I understand 
To me it seems that here would be a 
Instead of entering 


they have a large western trade. 
good opening for a codperative printing house. 
into competition for miscellaneous work, why could we not have a 
union printing office, which would publish only standard works, such 
as bibles, both Roman and Protestant, dictionaries, etc. Surely 
working people would patronize the book bearing such an imprint in 
preference to such houses as the National Publishing Company and 
Holman’s, of this city, which do not even show common courtesy to 
About a week ago there appeared in the Ledger an 
The answers to the advertisement 
I under- 


organized labor. 
advertisement for a hand pressman. 
could not have been very great as I see it in again today. 
stand that they had two answers from New York, but were not suited, 
as one was not steady, and the other was called home by his mother. 
We were much surprised to hear the other day that the Franklin 
Printing House was financially distressed. They have lots of work, 
and Mr. Nagle, the efficient and highly esteemed foreman of the press- 
room, tells me that he expects everything will be satisfactorily adjusted. 
So mote it be. 

Mr. Lawrence Gibbons, ex-delegate to Buffalo, has changed his base 
of operations from Stern’s to Gallagher and Co’s. 

Mr. John Warnock, after a service of forty-nine years in Collins’, has 
retired to his country seat in Merchantville, N. J. He closely follows 
Mr. Charles Brigham, of the same house, who retired after fifty-six years’ 
service. Mr. Charles W. Burk, a young man raised in the house, has 
been appointed foreman, to succeed Mr. Warnock. May he live to 
retire after a like service. 


Since the appearance of my last letter I have received a postal 


asking how I could assert that the beneficial features proposed by the 
International Typographical Union were growing in favor, when the 
writer of the postal knew that there was an unanimous opinion against 
it in this city. I answer that when the measure was first heard of there 
was no one to favor it that I knew of. Since that time I have met and 
talked to at least twenty persons who, if not wholly in favor, were not 
violently opposed. “Among them were some whom I knew were 
previously against the reform. At the last meeting of No. 4 there was 
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developed a feeling that the International Typographical Union could 
not fulfill what it proposes on the small sum of 40 cents per capita per 
month, not quite 10 cents a week. Grand Sire Nicholson, of the Odd- 
Fellows, was quoted as saying that no society could pay its way on less 
than 13 cents per week. It was also stated that the Typographical 
Society charged 75 cents per month for $4 per week. But we should 
remember that the cases above quoted have reference to lodges who 
collect and dispense funds collected from a membership in each lodge 
averaging from 60 to 300 members. Each lodge has its separate 
officers to pay, and rent to meet, besides its other expenses incidental to 
an independent body. In our case the sums would be lumped, and the 
strong would help to bear the burdens of the weak. As they say in base 
ball, “bunch the hits, and the runs will come.’ So I say, bunch the 
receipts as proposed by the International Typographical Union, and the 
Whether the present plan be adopted or 
I tell you, 


sick benefits will be paid. 
not, I hail it as the harbinger of good things to come. 
union men, something of the kind must be adopted if you wish to bring 
unionism and beneficence to your homes and firesides. Surely the 
intelligence of the craft is not waning, and the printers are not such a 
set of physical wrecks that they are not able to grapple with this subject. 
One of the arguments advanced against the measure was, that you could 
not get men to serve on the relief committees. Very well, put a penalty 
Let no man be eligible to election as delegate who 
I think that would bring to the front the 
Cc. Woe: 


on such action. 
would not assist in the work. 
true union men. 


FROM BOSTON. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., Aug. 3, 1888. 

Business here now is quite dull, though until recently it has been 
rather better than usual at this time of year. Doubtless the cool 
weather we have thus far had has had something to do with it. 

Nearly all the offices close Saturday afternoons during July and 
August, some at twelve, some at one, and others at twoo’clock. Some 
close also during June, and among them the foundries and printers’ 
supply houses. There has been considerable talk here among the 
printers, as well as other trades, looking to the establishment of a 
general Saturday half-holiday the year round. While this cannot be 
brought about at once, there is no doubt in my mind but that it 
eventually will come. The air of the average office is notoriously 
foul, and the printer, of all workmen, most thoroughly enjoys and is 
benefited by the extra few hours. P . 

Some of the offices are still working full time, though the majority 
are on eight or nine hours. 

Messrs. C. W. Calkins & Co., for several years past located on 
Federal street, at the corner of Franklin, contemplate moving their 
office shortly to more desirable quarters. 

The Rand-Avery Company are fast supplanting their Adams book 
presses with the more modern cylinders, and have made numerous 
changes in their various departments, to better facilitate their work. 

Recently, a western friend, on visiting the modern Athens, was very 
much surprised to learn that at some of our offices the dinner hour is 
taken between one and two o’clock, instead of from twelve to one. It 
has advantages, however, for as many of our printers live in the 
suburbs, they are thus enabled to do an occasional errand that other- 
wise would have to be done during business hours. 

The management and employés of the Boston Typefoundry took 
their annual excursion down the harbor July 14, spending a very enjoy- 
able day. 

The Fairhaven Ironworks, former builders of the Fairhaven cylin- 
der press, have sold the drawings, etc., to Messrs. Golding & Co., 
who intend to build this press in the future. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is regularly read and digested by a large 
number of printers in this vicinity, and many who do not subscribe for 
it, like to look over the shoulders of a subscriber and admire the 
beauties of each successive number. They are gradually awakening to 
the fact that in order to succeed, or even keep up with the times, they 
must read the printers’ magazines. 

At this time of year there is a dearth of news in our “ profesh,” 
but shall take pleasure in informing you occasionally of such items of 


interest as may come to my notice. E. F. S. 
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FROM IRELAND. 


Zo the Editor: DuBLIN, July, 1888. 

A dispute has arisen in Cork between the proprietors of the Cork 
Constitution and its printing staff, which has resulted in the lock-out of 
the men. The Cork morning papers are produced on the ’stab system, 
each comp being supposed to set an average of 10,000 ens brevier, or 
224 lines, per night, for which he receives 35s. per week. He is 
required to be ready for copy at 4 o’clock in the evening, in order that 
the paper may go to press at 1.30 o’clock, and be in time for the early 
train. ‘The proprietors of the Constitution proposed that the lifting of 
copy should be deferred two hours later, as the ordinary telegraphic 
news did not begin to arrive until that hour; and they also wished an 
increase in the number of their apprentices. The men replied that the 
companionship could not produce the required number of lines in time 
if they lifted copy at a later hour, and that the present system worked 
satisfactorily on the two other morning papers, where considerably more 
matter had to be produced in the same time. As to apprentices, they 
could not depart from the usage of the city. Matters seemed to be 
settled, when one Thursday morning the whole companionship were 
paid off, receiving a fortnight’s money, in lieu of the customary notice, 
and being informed that their places would be supplied by non-society 
men. The paper is now got out by the wholesale use of stereo columns, 
supplemented by the assistance of a number of “ rats ”’ from all parts of 
the United Kingdom, who are boarded and lodged on the premises, 
and, from all accounts, make it pretty “hot” for the proprietary. The 
contingent from Dublin is composed of the refuse of the city, those of 
them who are any good as printers being thoroughly discredited on 
account of their drunken habits; in fact, journeymen drunkards and 
botches. It is alleged by the Constitution that the paper is boycotted 
on account of its politics, and that the men are working in concert with 
the National League to injure the paper. The men have held several 
public meetings to deny this, members of the late staff stating on the 
platform that they were Unionists in politics, the same as the paper, and 
that it was for trades union principles they were locked out, and not for 
any connection with the National League. The paper is now guarded 
by police, and there seems to have been great bitterness crept into the 
disputes. The society buys off any of the “ rats” they can get at, but 
there appears to be very little difficulty in filling their places. There 
seems no hope of a settlement, as all offers of compromise have 
been rejected, though urged by some of the most respectable citizens 
of Cork. The proprietors have since introduced piecework, at a 
reduced scale. 

A new weekly paper appeared here in the middle of June, called 
the Comet, which was to have been the organ of the charity bazaar, 
and to “ supply a serious gap in the serried ranks of the fourth estate”’ ; 
but after the issue of two numbers, in conformity with the habit of its 
erratic namesake, it disappeared. It turns out that it was an advertise- 
ment for a grand bazaar in aid of the building of a church in the County 
Kildare, which has since taken place. 

The annual meeting of the members and friends of the Dublin 
Typographical Benevolent Fund and Printers’ Pension Society was held 
on Saturday evening, June 23, in the society’s rooms, 33 Denmark 
street. Shortly before eight o’clock, Mr. John Weldrick was moved to 
the chair, when the secretary read the annual report and statement of 
accounts, by which it appeared that during the year £32 was granted 
to sick members and orphans, £31 paid as pensions to two members, 
and after meeting all expenses for the year there remained £1,641 in 
bank to the credit of the fund. The members’ subscriptions for the 
year amounted to £60, and the donations from friends of the fund to 
£51. The annual concert did not turn out a financial success, as by 
the report it appears that the expenses were in excess of the receipts by 
£23. The committees suggest a drawing of prizes this year, and 
express a hope that the members and friends of the fund will contribute 


toward this object. The report expresses regret at the death of Mr. E. 


Dwyer Gray, M.P., who was a generous donor to the fund, and also a 
patron of the annual concert. The report also expresses a hope that the 
many persons of wealth and position in the country who were appealed 
to for aid for this deserving letterpress printers’ charity may respond 
this year, as there is a similar institution in London which is liberally 





supported by the nobility and gentry. A resolution was carried unani- 
mously thanking the donors for their subscriptions to the fund, as also 
one thanking the committee for their services during the year. Mr. 
Thomas Molloy having been moved to the second chair, a vote of 
thanks brought the meeting to a close. Giels . 





FROM LOUISVILLE. 
To the Editor » LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 6, 1888. 

The bottom has dropped completely out of the printing business here, 
nearly all of the offices running with about one-half of their regular force. 
This is due, no doubt, to the extremely warm weather that seems to have 
“brought its knitting along” and prepared to stay a while with us. 
Prospects are pretty good, as we are to have a “ Fall Celebration,” 
gotten up by the business men to boom the city, to commence early 
next month, and it may undo the bad effects of the hot weather. 

The Louisville Avzezger has been all torn up during the past week, 
putting in a new and improved Hoe double-cylinder press. The press 
that it supersedes is certainly entitled to a rest, as it has been in active 
service for twenty-five years. Mr. Aaron Reidell, of the Hoe Company, 
has been here putting it in position, and he was not very favorably 
impressed with our hot climate, he claiming that he must have lost at 
least twenty pounds of flesh during his short stay here. 

Mr. A. S. Deitzman, business manager of the Commercial, said a 
few days ago that they would have to put in an additional web perfect- 
ing press very soon, as their rapidly increasing circulation was making 
it an absolute necessity. 

The Messrs. Converse, publishers of the Christian Observer, have 
ordered one of Babcock’s Optimus presses, which will be put in to help 
out the large Hoe they are now using. The Odserver is the most 
successful church publication in the South. They are also doing a 
great deal of outside: presswork, among which is that of the /Vestern 
Recorder, which has a circulation fully large enough to justify it to run 
its own pressroom. 

Mr. Louis T. Davidson, of the Courier-Journal Job Printing Com- 
pany, has been in the East for the past three weeks on a trip said to be 
mixed with business and pleasure. Mr. Gus. Strauss, the vice-presi- 
dent, has begun to look like a fairy, owing to the many extra licks he 
has had to put in during Mr. Davidson’s absence. 

Mr. E. T. Plank, president of the International Typographical 
Union, was in the city yesterday on a flying trip, and attended the 
meeting of Typographical Union No. 10. He was heartily received by 
the members, and left an extremely favorable impression behind him. 
He reports craft matters in good condition throughout the country. 
The next time he visits these parts, No. 28 will be pleased to have him 
notify them of his presence. 

At the meeting of the Pressmen’s Union No. 28, held Thursday, 
July 26, the following officers were installed for the ensuing term: 
Charles F. Taylor, president; Henry C. Gathof, vice-president; James 
Collison, recording secretary; James McCloud, secretary-treasurer ; 
John G. Metzger, sergeant-at-arms, and George W. Bohn, doorkeeper. 
All communications should be addressed to James McCloud, secretary- 
treasurer, box 43, Louisville. 

The bulk of the organized pressmen are looking forward to the out- 
come of the vote of the subordinate unions upon the protested points of 
the new constitution in an unsettled state of mind. The per diem ques- 
tion will be opposed by them almost to a man, they arguing that a union 
that cannot afford to send a representative to the International Typo- 
graphical Union at its own expense should not be entitled to one; and 
further, the harm that could be accomplished by those delegates repre- 
senting only a handful of members would be of such magnitude that it 
might be impossible to right it again in years. The sick and burial 
funds receive as much, if not more condemnation, owing to the fact that 
so many of them are carrying just such benefits in organizations which 
make a specialty of such business, and we are all well aware that 
experience in business is the secret of its greatest success. It is con- 
tended by a well-known member of one of our sister pressmen’s unions, 
that labor organizations have their hands full in regulating and keeping 
up to a living standard the wages of its members, and the experience of 
the past year has demonstrated that the International Typographical 
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Union “bit off considerable more than it could chaw ” even in that 
direction, so that to attempt to run a beneficiary institution in addition 
to what it already has on its hands, a great many think will be a 
suicidal policy. That the pressmen will not submit to it should it be 
carried, seems to be a foregone conclusion, for at least ninety per cent 
of the organized pressmen are today members of solid beneficial organ- 
izations, which they will refuse to abandon for what must be at best an 
experiment. The associations of which they are now members have 
been tried and not found wanting, and to give them up for an uncertainty 
they most assuredly will not do. The only possible outcome, should it 
be carried and consequently become a law, will be that the pressmen 
will put into execution that which they had in almost perfect shape at 
Kansas City, an international pressmen’s union, which will be for the 
regulation of questions pertaining to the trade, and nothing more. One 
of the main objections offered to it by its opponents at Kansas City (and 
to the credit of the tried and true, be it said, the opposition was very 
small in number) was that the expense would be much greater than 
under the present system. Not one of them even dreamed that the 
International Typographical Union would attempt to increase the per 
capita as it is now doing, for had they done so, I am satisfied they 
would have removed all of their objections to the desire of the majority. 
3ut let that be as it may, the question now is whether the pressmen 
will submit to being forced into what they well know is opposed to their 
best interests. I think not, and many others are of the same opinion. 
It is possible to run successfully a strictly trade international organi- 
zation of pressmen upon a ten cent per capita tax, and it would have 
been demonstrated had the delegates been true to their instructions and 
voted accordingly. Boston Pressmen’s Union would do well to set 
itself right before the organized pressmen and say whether it really 
desired a separate organization when it sent out its voluminous circular 
to that effect last December. If it did then, it most certainly does now, 
and it can do a wonderful amount of missionary work for the pressmen 
by repeating now what it said in that circular, for if there were reasons 
for a separation then, by all means there are good reasons now, should 
this constitution be adopted. Here is a point that may have been over- 
looked by the rank and file. The right to force the pressmen out, when 
the compositors are on strike, which is another bold dash at using us. 
They found that the old way did not work so well, so now they have a 
law fixed up to suit themselves, and when it suits their pleasure they 
can say: “ You must come out.” St. Louis, No. 6, showed them that 
unfair means would accomplish nothing, and I say now, without fear of 
contradiction, that should a strike of the compositors occur again similar 
to the one in St. Louis last November, that the same old sore will be 
reopened, and all of the trouble and bitterness would be repeated. The 
pressmen are a power within themselves, the opposition to an inter- 
national pressmen’s union to the contrary notwithstanding, and they 
will not submit to be coerced or dictated to. The cry that neither could 
exist without the other is all balderdash, and experience will show the 
truthfulness of my statement. Separate organizations with an amicable 
arrangement existing between them would put the two branches in a 
position to accomplish anything within reason. Let the iron rod rule 
of the majority be removed, and see what can be accomplished. There 
is an association of pressmen in New York City said to have a member- 
ship of nearly four hundred who would jump at the chance to connect 
themselves with a strictly pressmen’s international organization, but 
under the present arrangement they prefer to remain under a simple 
state charter, and it is the same way on a smaller scale in every city in 
the country, members of our branch refusing to tie themselves to the 
compositors. I cannot see how any pressman can be so blind to his 
own interests as not to see where it would virtually lift the yoke of 
slavery and make of him a free man, to be dictated to by no one but a 
member of his own branch of the business. What does a compositor 
know of a pressman’s needs? Nothing. Then why should they be 
our lawmakers, and in many and many cases stifle the wishes of the 
pressmen? Have we not intelligence enough within our ranks to 
manage our own affairs without being compelled to submit to their 
dictations ? Consider well your interests, members of pressmen’s 
unions, and see if you are not permitting yourselves to be blindly 
led by persons who: have a desire to use you when necessity presents 
itself. Crock: 
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TORONTO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION PICNIC. 


To the Editor: Toronto, August 7, 1888. 

The great event of the season in the typographical fraternity, and in 
fact one of the greatest in importance as to its success among all the 
picnics and excursions that have taken place here this summer, was that 
under the auspices of Toronto Typographical Union, No. 91, on Satur- 
day, July 28. 

The committees were appointed early in June, and set to work at 
once to make the necessary arrangements. They had very little time to 
spare, and accordingly worked hard in order to leave nothing undone 
for the comfort of their patrons; also for the reason that so many other 
outings were being pushed forward, made it difficult to get a suitable 
place near the city, or make arrangements for the conveyance of our 
friends, and on a day most convenient to the majority. Considering 
the price of the tickets, which was 50 cents for adults and 25 cents for 
children, about double the price for any other like entertainment, the 
large attendance was a great surprise. 

The weather, though somewhat uncertain for a few days previous, 
was reassuring to the early risers on the morning of the picnic; all who 
could went by the first trip of the boat, at 8:30 A.M., which carried a 
large number. Those who went out in the morning and also those who 
went in the afternoon enjoyed the sail. The refreshing breeze off the 
great fresh-water sea, Lake Ontario; the bright sunlight, the heat of 
which was tempered by the wind; the music of the band, altogether 
made everybody feel contented and happy, and the smiles of satisfaction 
and pleasure hid the wrinkles of toil and care. The stick and rule had 
been discarded or left to the care of a sub. The dirty apron and 
overalls of the pressroom hung on a nail behind the door. His “ Satanic 
Majesty ’’-of the hell-box and broomstick was prepared to take his usual 
distinguished part in the sport. After making a short survey of the 
romantic little town, and demolishing a quantity of edibles, the excur- 
sionists returned to the grounds ready to join in the dancing and 
games. 

The first event of the games was the baseball match between teams 
from the Maz/ and Empire, which resulted in favor of the former by a 
score of thirteen to twelve. The prizes were a gold scarf pin for each 
of the winning nine. 

On the arrival of the boat in the afternoon, which brought an 
enormous crowd, among whom were several gentlemen long identified 
with the printing business and journalism: Mayor Clarke, M.P.P., 
E. E. Sheppard, managing editor of Saturday Night; R. L. Patterson, 
manager Canadian branch of Miller & Richard’s typefoundry; Alf. J. 
Jury; D. J. O’Donoghue; Charles March; A. C. Cameron, editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago; Joseph Peake, secretary-treasurer of 
The Inland Printer Company. The two latter gentlemen visited Toronto 
on purpose to attend the typographical union’s picnic, and had formally 
accepted complimentary tickets sent by the secretary. ‘The committee 
felt much gratification in the picnic being graced by their presence. 

During the course of the afternoon, the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. John Armstrong, a gentleman well known to the craft, particularly 
those who have attended the conventions of the International Union, 
mounted the dancing platform and introduced “our guests” to the 
assemblage, first of whom was Mayor Clarke, who made a very pleasing 
and impressive address. The worthy mayor had been a member 
of Toronto Typographical Union for over twenty years, and said if 
he lived forty years more he would continue to be a member; his 
fraternal intimacy with the old members lived with the new ones, and 
that his best wishes were always with them. 

The following is the list of games and the prize winners : 

Two Hundred Yard Race—Open to members of typographical and press- 
men’s unions only—First prize, complete works of Charles Dickens (15 vols.), by 
Jas. Murray & Co., won by T.C. Flint; second prize, value $5, by Warwick & 
Sons, won by R. Kerr; third prize, printer’s knife, by Miller & Richard, won by 
George Crighton. 

Running Long Jump—Open to members of No. 91 only—First prize, silver 
medal, by A. H. Welch, won by J. Elliott ; second prize, nickel-plated composing 
stick, by Miller & Richard, won by John Crammond; third prize, nickel-plated 
bodkin, by Miller & Richard, wen by M. A. Murphy. 

Quarter Mile Race—For married men only~First prize, silver cruet stand, 
by Jas. Arno, Oakville, won by W. C. Flint; second prize, oil stove, by John 
Milne & Co., won by J. Elliott. 
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Fat Men’s Race—First prize, fancy inkstand, by Miller & Son; won by Mr. 


Fitzhenry ; second prize, subscription to Empire for one year, won by H. Steven- 
son. 

Ladies’ Race—First prize, photograph album, value $6, by His Worship Mayor 
Clarke, M.P.P., won by Miss May Schiebe ; second prize, subscription to Fireside 
Weekly for one year, by Sheppard Publishing Company, won by Miss Annie 
Sparks; third prize, silk handkerchief, by J. J. Findlay, won by Miss Minnie 
Dwyer. 

Throwing Baseball—First prize, clothing, value $5, by Oak Hall, won by 
W. H. Davis; second prize, baseball and bat, won by Wm. Ricard. 

One Hundred Yards, for Apprentices—First prize, bound volume of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, won by Wm. Carthy; second prize, the Craftsman for one 
year, won by George Crammond ; third prize, printer’s knife, by Miller & Richard, 
won by Arthur Thompson. 

Three-Legged Race—First prize, winner’s choice, value $5, by J. T. Johnson 
Toronto Typefoundry, won by R. Kerr and George Crighton ; second prize, one 
year’s subscription to Grif, won by T. Lawrence and A. Darch. 

Running Hop, Step and Jump— Open to members of No, gt only — First 
prize, photograph album, by Brown Bros., stationers, won by Jos. Carey; second 
prize, nickel-plated composing stick, by Gwatkin & Son, won by J. Wilson; third 
prize, tweezer-bodkin, by Gwatkin & Son, won by J. Crammond. 

One Mile Race —First prize, box fancy stationery, value $4, by Buntin, Reid 
& Co., stationers, won by A. Gourlay ; second prize, one year’s subscription to the 
Globe, won by R. J. Montgomery. 

Girls? Race — Under twelve years, seventy-five yards — First prize, winner’s 
choice, value $4, by Napanee Paper Company, won by Miss Ida Heffernan ; second 
prize, rubber hand-stamp, by Tingley & Stewart, won by Miss Edith Armstrong. 

Putting the Stone—Open to members of No. 91 only — First prize, winner’s 
choice, value $4, by Canada Paper Company; won by F. Crowe. 

Quarter Mile Race —Open to members of No. g1 only — First prize, silver 
union badge, by President J. 1. Gilmour, won by W. R. Steep ; second prize, nickel- 
plated stick, by Miller & Richard, won by R. Phelps; third prize, tweezer-bodkin, 
by Miller & Richard, won by D. H. Wilson. 

Tug of War— Five mena side, daily newspapers vs. book and job offices, box. 
of cigars, value $3, by Jas. McGinn, won by book and job offices. 


The Rosamond prize, $10, donated by the gentlemen skipper and 
crew of the steam yatch Rosamond, did not appear on the printed pro- 
gramme, and as the hour for the departure of the boat, on the return 
trip, prevented an extension of the sports, no competition for that prize 
was held. The judges were Messrs. James Lennox, William Arm- 
strong and Charles Darling; Mr. H. Jackman acted as master of 
ceremonies for dancing, and the music, which was as good as could be 
procured in Toronto, was selected from the Beethoven Assembly of 
Musicians, K. L., No. 9433. Mr. John K. Moore officiated as leader of 
the orchestra. 

The return journey was one great round of jollity on every quarter of 
the boat—everyone regretting that the day’s enjoyment was coming so 
near the end, seemed determined to enjoy themselves to the utmost 
limit, and when the boat touched the wharf to discharge its merry cargo, 
all felt as though they wished the programme could be repeated. 

While on the return voyage, a gold medal, valued at $20, donated 
by Mr. William Armstrong, to be awarded by ballot to the most popu- 
lar member of the committee, was presented by Mayor Clarke to “ my 
old friend,” John Armstrong, he having received the greatest number 





of votes. 

The Reflector, a miniature newspaper, published by the committee 
as a souvenir of the occasion, was in great demand, and although a 
large number of copies had been printed, the supply run out, and many 
who could not obtain a copy were much disappointed. The Reflector 
contained twelve pages of reading matter and advertising, the space 
devoted to reading matter consisted principally of a history of printing, 
reminiscences of the organization of the early days of the York Typo- 
graphical Society, which was organized in 1832, and from which the 
present Toronto Typographical Union had its origin. An inset of four 
pages, containing a programme of the games and dances, makes the 
work sixteen pages. 

Another of the social events usual at this season among the printers 
and their friends was that of the joint picnic of the Bingham & Webber 
printing office and Davis & Henderson’s bindery, at Lorne Park, on 
Saturday, August 4. A prize of $5 was offered to the one who should 
sell the greatest number of tickets, and, of course, everyone did their 
best in bringing a large number Of people, which is the great essential 
to success in these gatherings. 

A heavy fall of rain the previous night dampened the hopes of those 
intending to join the party, but in the morning the sun shone forth 


brightly, promising a beautiful day. 
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An excellent prize list had been gotten up, the prizes, having been 
donated by friends, were liberal, some of them costly, amounting in 
value to about $150, and were allotted as prizes in a programme of 
athletic events. Everything passed off harmoniously, and_ reflected 
credit on the committee who had the satisfaction of having the arrange- 
ments faultless. 

These establishments can truly be said to be the most successful in 
this city in getting up entertainments. YorK. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Can you give me the address of 
Is it in Toronto or Montreal ? 


B. J. B., Scranton, Pennsylvania : 
the Dominion Typefoundry, in Canada ? 

Answer.—The address is Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville 
street, Montreal. 

S. W., New Haven, Connecticut: Will you let me know through 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER the average rate of wages paid 
to web pressmen in Connecticut ? 

Answer.—Not less than $25. 

N. & C., Turin, Italy: Please indicate the most important houses 
in the United States or England which make type-casting tools; also 
tools for working brass rule. 

Answer.—Helmold & Brolter, Lind Block, Chicago, make as good 
type-casting tools as can be found in the United States; also tools for 
working brass rule. In England they are made by Oliver Titchener, 3 
Wilmington street, Clerkenwell, London, W. C. 


C. A., Hamilton, Ontario: Please give the signification of the 


_ asterisk, dagger and section marks. 


Answer.—1. The * is used by the Greek grammarians to arrest 
attention to something striking (asterisk or star). 2. The f is also used 
by the Greek grammarians to indicate something objectionable (ode/isk 
or dagger). The asterisk shows that the line indicated shines like 
a star; the obelisk shows that it should be cut oui with a dagger. 
3. The section mark (%) is said by some to have been formed from 
the initial letters (ss) of the Latin words signum sectionis, meaning 
sign of the section; but others assert it is a corruption of a Greek 7, 
the first letter of the word faragraphos, which means a marginal 
line or stroke. 


S. M., Hutchinson, Kansas: Will you please give in the August 
issue a formula for making a good country-office roller. 

Answer.—The old formula of one pound of glue and one quart of 
molasses is the best. A first quality glue only should be used. Put the 
glue to soak over night, letting it take up all the water it can, until each- 
and every piece is soft ; then drain it thoroughly, after which place it in 
a kettle constructed upon the same principle as a regular glue kettle — 
the outer shell filled with water, the inner one the composition. Boil 
(we do not mean simmer) the glue until it is @// melted, leaving no hard 
pieces, then add the molasses (the old-fashioned New Orleans molasses 
is the best) and stir constantly for about three-quarters of an hour. It 
is important that the roller-mold should be well and thoroughly oiled, 
so that the roller, when cast, can be removed, which must be done 
steadily and without haste, else the face of the roller will be marred. 
Do not attempt to remove the roller from the mold in less than twenty- 
four hours. In warm weather use more glue in proportion to the 
molasses; in cold weather, vice-versa. 
cessfully removed from the mold, should not be used for several days, 
until it is thoroughly surfaced. To keep it always in good condition it 
should not be cleaned either with kerosene or benzine, as they burn out 
the molasses, leaving an unyielding mass of glue, full of cracks and 
perfectly useless. Wash the roller in oil, wipe off with a rag, and you 
will have a roller that is always reliable. 


The roller, being cast and suc- 





THE Germans have recently resorted to the use of camphor oil for 
the purpose of cleaning rollers, type, wood cuts, machinery, etc. 
Essence of turpentine, petroleum and benzine have been abandoned for 
various reasons. First, because camphor oil is cheaper; secondly, 
because it is hygienic, and purifies the atmosphere of the workshop; 
thirdly, it is as efficacious and as prompt as the products hitherto 


employed ; fourthly, it is not greasy, and therefore leaves no deposit. 
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THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


HOSE of our readers who have not visited the Otto Gas Engine 
Works in Philadelphia may feel interested in the illustration 
published in this issue, showing the erecting and testing shop of 

this establishment. The many thousand Otto engines which are now 
busily at work in the most varied branches of industry, and which are 
so numerously represented in the printing trade, have all passed over 
the testing stands shown to the right of the cut, where they were each 
in their turn tested with respect: to power and gas-consumption, previous 
to being consigned to the painting and polishing shop, and prepared for 
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shipment. By means of traveling cranes, the engines are lifted on or 
off their stands and conveyed to any desirable point with the least 
amount of manual labor, and to the left of the shop they are seen placed 
on small wagons provided with rollers, to facilitate their moving about 
while in course of erection. The capacity of the works corresponds to 
about 700 to 800 engines a year, but as yet the yearly demand has not 
exceeded 500. The cheapening of gas throughout the country bids fair, 
however, to still further increase the popularity of gas engines, and there 
is now a tendency to the use of much larger sizes than were formerly 
Engines of 30, 40 and 50 horse-power are now being built 
at the Philadelphia works, such sizes having long since been used 


common. 


regularly, and with satisfactory and economical results in England and on 
the European continent, owing to low cost of gas. The Cologne Gazette, 





the largest daily of all German papers, uses five to six Otto’s of 50-horse 
power each ; but even in our city (Chicago), several 40-horse power Otto 
engines have been at work for some time past. On the other hand, the 
small one-horse Vertical Otto recently brought out, proves quite popular, 
owing to the liberal apportionment of its power, it being sufficiently 
powerful to drive ten to twelve jobbers, or a light cylinder press and 
several jobbers at one time. The average running expense of gas- 
power was recently collected of twenty-three printing establishments in 
Chicago, and found not to exceed $2.66 for each rated horse-power for 
the month. This figure is so low, that for small or large powers it 
seems difficult to surpass it by any now existing methods of power 
production. 

















PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 

On the care and use of printers’ rollers I shall say as much in few 
words as possible. A roller made, say in February, will work splen- 
didly then, and will gradually season, so that by the time summer comes 
the roller becomes seasoned and unmeltable, and will stand the heat. 
Although it does this, however, it does not lose its softness, elasticity or 
suction, and is the ideal of a good roller. When a roller becomes 
unmeltable without losing any of its good qualities, it becomes thoroughly 
reliable, and may be depended on to run in hot weather without melting 
or tearing on the press. All this, of course, refers to the best rollers 
made by an expert. 

Besides the above advantages of getting rollers at this season, the 


rollers last well into the following winter, because they are much softer 
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than a summer roller dare be made. So, money is saved and trouble in 
the future avoided by getting rollers at this season. But there is also a 
bad season to get rollers. August is bad, September worse, and the 
warm weather of October still worse. Why? Because the existing 
weather imperatively demands that we ‘make for you a hard summer 
roller; and if we did not give you such you: could not run them in the 
warm weather, and no summer roller will work in cold weather, because 
winter demands a very soft, elastic composition, and the hard summer 
rollers are rendered much harder by the cold weather. So printers will 
clearly understand why it is much more economical to buy rollers at 
some seasons than in others. But necessity knows no law, and it is 
presumed that those who order in September really need the rollers for 
immediate use. 

The ink men remind the printer that the ink is the least item of 
expense on the job, and that it pays to have it good. But rollers cost 
much less per year than inks, and rollers are the least item of expense; 
and as a good roller is more important in good printing than all else 
combined, it pays to have the best, and not to practice a false economy 
in them. To have your presswork lowered by poor rollers is saving at 
the spigot and losing at the bunghole. Good presswork is your recom- 
mendation to your customers. See that your competitors do not excel 
you in it, and see that the appearance of your paper compares favorably 
with your rival’s. Advertisers and customers are influenced by good 
and bad presswork. 

As to the care of rollers, the first thing is that all new rollers should 
be seasoned, A roller is not done till it is seasoned. How long shouid 
you season them? Here is where your plain common sense and 
knowledge of rollers should guide you. In cold, dry weather they can 
be put right from the mold into the press; and to season them before 
warm weather comes, it suffices to clean them each night after using, 
and to leave them over night in an open place. In warm, wet weather 
it is always better to leave the ink on them, to protect them from the 
damp air. But after they are seasoned once, leave the ink on them, and 
clean as seldom as possible. The roller, once seasoned, is seasoned 
enough ; keep it that way by the protecting covering of ink. In setting 
rollers, if they are new or the weather is unfavorable, set them as lightly 
as possible, so as to diminish the friction and work. 

Be economical in rollers by ordering them, as far as possible, at the 
best times of the year; but do not economize by having an insufficient 
supply of good rollers. It is the poorest economy you can try. When 
a roller wants renewing, don’t put it off till the time you have to have 
them, and then get them in haste and hurry them into the press green, 
without a chance to season, and may be in bad weather; but be before- 
handed, and have them on hand, well seasoned, for any emergency.— 
Andrew Van Bibber. 


PRINTING SURFACES FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DESIGNS. 

Henry Sutton, of Ballarat, Victoria, has patented a new process for 
the especial purpose of automatically converting a photographic image 
on a gelatine surface into a relief or intaglio printing surface, which 
will faithfully represent the delicate lights and shades, or “ half tones,” 
the printing surface being of such a kind that a printer with ordinary 
appliances can, it is stated, without difficulty utilize it for printing pur- 
poses. The pateniee does not claim the production of photographic 
pictures on gelatine plates broken up by dot, stipple or pattern of any 
kind, nor the immersion of such plates in water for the purpose of 
causing the unaffected gelatine to swell and to rise into relief, as this has 
already been done. According to his method, he takes an ordinary 
gelatine dry plate and impresses an image thereon by the action of 
light. The image, having its surface diversified or broken up by 
ordinary wire gauze pattern, is then developed and fixed in the usual 
way and immersed for five minutes in water of the temperature of 80° 
Fahr. The free water is removed by dipping the plate in a bath of 
spirits of wine for ten seconds, the plate being then removed and the 
spirits of wine fanned dry from its surface. It is placed on a copper 
plate, supported on feet, and heated by means of a Bunsen gas burner 
until it becomes about the temperature of 212° Fahr. This heat is 
continued for two minutes, when, according to the patentee, the object 


is accomplished.—LZ.xchange. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D.C., who will furnish 
copies of patents for 25 cents each : 
IssuE OF JULY 3, 1888. 

385,541—Printing machine. D.Carlow, Glasgow, Scotland. 
IssuE OF JULY 10, 1888. 

385,860—Printing machine, Lithographic. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 
IssuE OF JULY 17, 1888. 

386,350—Printing presses, Ink fountain for. G. W. Prouty, Boston, Mass. 


IssuE OF JULY 24, 1888. 
There were no printing patents included in this issue. 


HOW TO CENTER A SHEET. 


The quickest and best way to center a sheet in setting gauges on 
the platen is to first mark the width of the page or matter on the sheet 
—placing one edge of the sheet to the edge of the matter—and then 
fold it to the mark. The fold is exactly in the middle of the sheet. 
The space between the creases left by these folds will show the exact 
margin, and it is only necessary now to lay the sheet on the tympan 
and mark the place for the gauges. ‘The rule applies to either the side 
or bottom gauges. 

To get the sheet straight, find a straight line in the form running 
lengthwise of the platen and mark it on the sheet, first having laid the 
sheet to the margin thus ascertained. ‘Then carry the sheet along the 
line to the places desired for the bottom gauges, and mark. Should 
there be no line long enough to thus straighten the sheet, overlapping 
lines may be used by making extra marks, or one of them lengthened 
with a straight edge and pencil. It is generally safe, however, to square 
the sheet to edge of the platen. 

While sheets can be thus centered and squared with comparative 
trueness, there is always a chance for deviation from the line in making 
the mark and setting the gauges, and no matter how slight this may 
be it should be corrected. Adjustable gauges —those that can be regu- 
lated after they have been secured in the tympan—are indispensable in 
getting the sheets exactly true.— Wich. 


IMITATION WOOD, COPPER OR STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. 


This late method, having for its object the perfect imitation, by 
zincography, of engravings on wood, steel and copper, embodies the 
effort of a foreign inventor, resident in Belgium, and possesses some 
interesting features. By means of suitable projection apparatus, the 
image of the object to be reproduced is thrown upon a sheet of caout- 
chouc, or previously prepared paper, and then photographed, afterwards 
transferring it to zinc or copper by well known means. In practical 
operation the paper, or, preferably, a sheet of caoutchouc, is made ready 
by printing lines, such as we employ in wood, etc., engraving on it by 
an engraving or other process. On the ground thus prepared, the image 
is projected by means of apparatus, and may be produced by using the 
negative direct or the image of any opaque solid object in a mirror. 
This image, projected upon the paper covered with lines, is itself 
covered with these lines, which appear more or less strong according 
to the shades. If a single sheet of caoutchouc is used, it may be 
stretched more or less in whole or in part, rendering the lines more or 
less wide apart and curved. Thus, by photographing the image thus 
obtained, a negative is obtained with all the lines on it, resembling a 





reproduction from a wood engraving. 


THE Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, was honored a short time since 
with a visit from Monsieur and Madame Carnot. A deputation of five 
workmen was received by the president, and the work girls afterwards 
presented a magnificent bouquet to Madame Carnot. The presentations 
terminated, Monsieur and Madame Carnot visited the workshops, where 
they conversed freely with the employés, taking the greatest interest in 
the technical explanations given. A collation, served in the large 
room of the building, terminated a visit which appeared toShave been 
replete with both interest and curiosity to the distinguished visitors. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
a we shall insert advertisements in ‘‘ Want Column’ 


’ 


for 


our subscribers GRATIS, not to exceed three lines; all in excess must 
be paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents per line, reckoning ten words 


to a line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Campaign Advertising Goods. 


Hangers, Fans, Panels, Cabinets 
and Cards of all the 


CANDIDATES. 


H. McALLASTER & CO., 


196-198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Our line of these Goods is not excelled by any 
house in the country, 





J. H. BONNELL & CO. 


(LIMITED) 
Printing Ink : 
Manufacturers, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Eng. 





Manufacturers of ILLUSTRATIONS of every description for 
; BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, CATALOGUES, Etc., Etc. 
A: SEND GREEN STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. 


J.K.WRIGHT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


INKS. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
E. W. COPAGE, Manager. 








== MONEY TO BE MADE 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
| by which orders can be obtained and money 
made by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will 


appear in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual Subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), fifty cents, post free. 
Figtp & Tugr, The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Lonpon, E. C. 


NOTICE.— Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed in a 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of Tue 
Paper & PrintinG TRADES JOURNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, special 
jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 
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The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS CIRCULAR. 





“Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.” —American Stationer. 


‘Tt has no equal in Europe.’”’— Zoronto Mait. 


shy 
shy 


**T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
great pleasure, as do all of our firm.””-—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bouverie Srreet, E. C. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFIctIAL ORGAN OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH TYPOGRAPHIA.” 
ee 
Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 yearly. 
Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, Fine 
Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, Fine Art 
Illustrations, Useful Hints and ‘‘ Wrinkles”’ for Job 
Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT HILTON, 24 GresHaM Press 
Buiitpincs, Lirrte BrinGe Stregt, Lonpon, E. C. 
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GRAY’S FERRY 


PRINTING: INK 
WORKS. 


C. EB. ROBINSOW & BRO. 
198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, NEW VORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 
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W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER, 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 





341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 























EBSTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest, Largest and most wast Reliab liable House in the West. 
Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 















ESTABLISHED 1878. 


= 


AULT & WIBORG, ? 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF St., CHICAGO. 








: Not the ‘“ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
: the West COMBINED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 





Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


| 

f 

; PRINTING INKS ? VARNISHES. 
oe 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


> . __ § §27 Commercial Street, - - - issroas FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES | 45 and g7 Rose Street, - - - - NEW 


YORK. 





TRADE Mark. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. if 


Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 










MAKERS OF 
ROUTING 
MACHINES, 
= P SAW TABLES 
a VY Shoot-Planes, etc. 

—FOR— 
Llectrotypers, 

_ Photo-Engravers, 
= Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


a Royle & Sons 


ROUTING 
CUTTERS 


= 


Essexand 
Straight Sts 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ments solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building. 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. 
A PERFECT SUCCESS. 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery ot 
all kinds; also Boats. 





1 to 4- “horse p power. 





Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 


No skilled engineer 
required. 


Send for Circular. 
W.H. ROBERTSON, st S. Canal St., bhiaan. 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 





37 City Hall Place, New York, by 


The Lithographer Publishing Co. 
(INCORPORATED.) 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 





Paper aa Press 


A Journav oF PracticaL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 


Lithographers, Plate Printers, 





Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 











Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, Puivapevpuia, Pa. 








‘The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription in Advance. 





One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50cts. 





neereearaees SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~~~~~~~ 





THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PustisHErs. 
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| And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Singlecopies1ocents. As 7he United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Yournal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 


application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
cado. 29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 








FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
PATENT COMPOSITION 


FOR PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; it does not 
**skin over’ on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. Sold in 
quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced. 


ROLLER CASTING A SPECIALTY. 





Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK — Superior 
to all others, all colors. In 1 lb., % lb. and ¥f lb. packages. 





ce BAINGIS é& LOUTErE LL, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


| = THE==— 


Cincinnati [ype Foundry, 


‘TYPBR, PRKRSSKS 


——ANp—— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 





All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


—==OVER 20,000 IN USL—=S>=>—_ 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. 





SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 





OTHER GAS ENGINE 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY 
_—-~ DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Per Cent. LESS GAS than 


Te 
fe 


—S 





LOWEST PRICES 


“HUYOM LSAG 





— ii __ ose?’ 


| Chase 6xzro in.; weight, 300 lbs. .$60.00 Chase rox1s in., Plain, Throw-off. .$150.00 


‘ 7s 

< Ser“ .. 85.00 “« 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘‘ 120 

ce ce “ “ee “e oe “ hii ‘— 
9x13 725 ‘* ..100,00 x13 oe 140.00 

S. -youeeg: *€ 1000 ** ..135.00 “¢ “sous *¢ ” = I 

se “e rf . “oe - sss 
8x12 ‘* Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 zxx17 ‘¢ “ ae 4608 

eS Saige ae .. 115.00 


Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEw York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


—— 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ .Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Ggo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W. B., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, <4 Warren st , New York; 273 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. Price, 


ra 


$1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 
and 27 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power print- 
ing presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Potter, C., Jr, & Co., New York, cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 162 S. 
Clark street, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; paper dampening machines, stereotype 
machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. - 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, electrotypers. First-class work a specialty. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 





ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Mapsa specialty. 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7and 9 Warren street, New York, 
electrotypes of illustrations for books, magazines, 
juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


Chambers, Bro. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., paper 
folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. Chicago 
agents Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rosestreet, New York ; 119 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York ; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 ‘to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wilson (W.D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William street, S. E. cor. Fulton st., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and 
Embossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New 
York. John Thomson. 154 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. Peerless, Clipper, and Jewel 
presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the New 
Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, $x10 and $175, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and Old 
Style Gordon presses. 





MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless cutters, five styles; 
Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Noyes, P. A., & Co., Rival paper cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H. & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufacturers 
of ‘‘Old Berkshire Mills”’ first-class linen ledger 
and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin street, Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 
Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
abash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


Fine writing 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 


a Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 

Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


aterson, J., routing machines, routing cutters, 
saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 








PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc.,in United States. Every- 
thing required by printers. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of cases, 
stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood goods. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleve- 
land, O., printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buckie, John, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Racestreet, Cincinnati, 
hio. Price list and terms on application. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed A., 18 Millstreet, Rochester, N.Y., 
dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturer of roller composition. 
Rochester agent for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printer’s tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 





PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


QUOINS. 
Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all deal- 


ers in printers’ materials in the world. Hempel & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa, 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, paging, 
etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Baltimore Type Foundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
proprietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, The, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Great Western Type Foundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois hg < exemagaaes Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


| 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers ot 
printers’ novelties, 198 William St., New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Type owes Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. A large and complete stock of types, presses 
and printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the largest 
west of Chicago. Goods sold at Eastern prices 
and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Type Foundry. Point system. 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. Ex- 
clusive agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general 
agency all United States Typefounders, Every- 
thing required in the printing office. 


Union Type Foundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland foun- 
dries. All type and borders cast on the point system, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
Send for reduced price list. 


National Printers Materials Co., The, 279 Front 
street, New York. L.S. Mack, Manager. See our 
advt. in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 





Sicmunp ULLMAN. 
E. H. WiMpFHEIMER. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


EsTABLISHED 1861. 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 


This mode of putting up Inks has 
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should be with- 
out this Valu- 
able Machine. 
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AA Mechanical Sriumph ! 
Without an Equal! 


HE ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 
has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
4 cannot spring in the middle. 

Au ae The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
, ae Waccatigy & SJ MI oa — — The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 
s Sem hea | Wy lh A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
il 4 ing the same distance at every turn. 
This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine—strength, accuracy, dura- 
bility, beautv and convenience. 
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SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.— Chase 8x12 inches inside, with Fountain, - - - $225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ " fi oe Oe 300.00 
No.38.— “ 12x174 “ sg - ” - = = 350.00 
With three chases, one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) 
roller stocks, one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—large and small. 




















: MANUFACTURER, 


ee 217 E. German St, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


F. WESEL © CO. THR NAW STYLE 
11 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, ORDON-PRESS. 
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Se ' ~eeceemmman ge: 











(Two doors below Tribune Building) 























——_"~—"—~— MANUFACTURERS OF —-—-~__- ele 
BRASS GALLEYS, a, tg ia ¥ 
eje so A | : = 
PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, i, qr - 
BRASS AND STEEL RULES. 7. . 
ele V gh DbARS 
BOOK, NEWS AND STEREOTYPE CHASES, 7 - 
COMPOSING STICKS, ole rn 
MITER MACHINES, Jil ad ; 

















AND OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. we 
——— AGENTS FOR —— i 7 
Shniedewend & Lee Co. Old Style Gordon and Challenge Presses, : yr 4 
The Dooley Paper Cutter, The Inland Printer Co., aug ee or 





Paper and Press. 





Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. g9 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


WE ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND A 


FULL STOCK OF JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, STANDS, 
CASES, CABINETS, ETC, ETC. 











Complete Outfits for Job and Newspaper Offices. 





4g- SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. <@& 
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No. 1, will hold 2,000 sheets, any size up to 6xl2 inches, § 7.50 


| 

| 

| 

| 

REDUCED PRICES. 
14.00 | 


No. 2, will hold 5,000 sheets, any size up to 8x16 inches, - 


— 


y pur- 
ee - 


: Other tools taken 
in part payment. 


Printers unacquainted with these Tools ma 
Chase them on trial. 





GOLDING & CO. 








Job Presses, and 
Eighteen sizes in all. 
Printers’ Furniture. 


LITTLE GIANT 


$8 To $12 





We make a since of Tools. 


We make the largest line, and have invented 


more Tools than all other manufacturers com- 
bined. 


We also build the Golding, Pearl and Official 
Fairhaven Cylinder Press. 
Also make full line of 


Bl So 7a 


Unequalled Tools 


FOR PRINTERS. 


No Office is Complete with- 
out them. 





RULE CUTTER 











$4.00 


NONPAREIL 
LEAD CUTTER 









STANDARD NEWS STICK. 





~ 2-in. deep. 2%-in. deep. 2%-in. de 
S-inch, - - $0.85 mis $0.90 ee ye 
6-inch, - - -90 - - 95 - 1.00 

q SCREW NEWS STICK. 











y 2-in. deep. 234-in. deep. 234-in deep. 
cinch, - - $0.70 - . js $0.75 sae = ae 
6-inch, - 2 © 45 Sa gee ‘ 
8-inch, - . 85 - : 90 














Made only for point standard ; 
true and accurate ; 
possible. 


8-inch, 


12-inch, - - 


GOLDING & COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


Are admittedly the leading manufac- 
turers of Printers’ Tools 
in the world. 







THE BEST 
STANDARD JOB STICK. 


sets without quads; guaranteed 
cannot possibly slip; with it mistakes are im- 


STICK MADE. 





2-in. deep. i. | aad 24-in. deep. 
6-inch,  - - $1.75 $1.85 : - $1.95 
. 2.00 - 2. 10 . - 2.20 
10-inch, : - 2.25 . . 2.35 2.45 


Nickel plating.— 6-in., 25c.; 8 ond 10-in., 30¢.; ; 12- bas 


GOLDING & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send 10c, for our 188 pp. Illustrated Catalegue, 


The best published. 
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From 6tol8inches, - - 
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BOSTON CARD CUTTER. 


ea mn crow 
Cv, wet an 9 
p ¥ ba wm Ss 


‘A 
“a 
Aere”'es 





Cuts 24in., boxed, $20.00. Cuts 12 in., boxed, $12.00. 


A CARD CUTTER at a moderate price, with a perfectly relia- 
ble gauge. The cut shows 12-in. size, and does not do it justice. 





6x 9 

8x12 - 

10x15 - - 

12x 18 - - 

14x21 - - 

16 x 24 - - - 
We are also making the lightest and strongest all brass Galley 

at the above prices. 





. - - 50 
- - 3.00 








The surest, therefore best, nickel-plated steel, tempered ; file 
si tic and back; 4in. long. Price, each, 75c. 5 penees, $7.50. 


RULE CURVER 


$12 to $18 
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RULE SHAPER 


BOSTON JOB STICK, 





2-in. 2Y4-in. 2-in. 2% in. 

deep. deep. deep. deep 
6-inch, $1.00 $1.10 12 inch, $1.50 $1.60 
8-inch, 1,10 1.20 15-inch, 1,80 — 
10-inch, 1.30 1,40 18-inch, 2.10 — 


10 x 24 in. Bill-Head Stick, $1,60. 


YANKEE JOB STICK. 





from Tic. to $1.60 
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fOWARD IRON WORKS, »* 


~— == Buffalo, N. Y. 


\* ) 
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p IRON WORKS S| aNe % 


ne = Bur] 


PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
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7 ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

| ff PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ ...:...:. 
S00 = ae = “1, AND PAPER MAKERS’ 

i. =! MACHINERY. 
ail ; =o, wees = c Send for Prices. 4 pay hing slgeticcag lege 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen'l Western Agents, 15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 

| 

——==NEW SILENT——- SS... Established 1804. “prowercy 





CHARTER GAS ENGINE Fygwee, [ rrrur « Co. 


AND CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE. 





| CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. Tyee FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
| BOOK AND / y PP wD BEST _—* 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By None. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


ECONOMICAL. 
puokuv ho ApJUv{SUt PIz4v{S 
‘"TAaNINOAN NAHNIONAT ON 





CLEAN, NEAT, SAFE AND 





In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point system,” 


H . H . LATH AM, General Western Agent, the pica of which is identical with ours. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


318 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 








‘* Just the power for Printers.’’ Those who use them 
will tell you so. | 
Following are some prominent Printers and Paper | CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, IMPOSING STONES, 





Dealers using them: 
| 
| 


BAKER, VAWTER & CO., Chicago. | HOLLIS & DUNCAN, Chicago. 
BISHOP BROS., Kansas City. HORNSTEIN BROS, Chicago. | ETC. 
SEWELL ENVELOPE FACTORY. SWAIN & TATE, Milwaukee. CHICAGO ‘ in ae 

Chicago. ZALLINGER P’T’G CO., Denver. BRANCH. { Cuas. B. Ross, Manager . { Monroe St. 
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W.B.CONKEY 


GENERAL Book BINDER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 





FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 





a ee: =| EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 
~~~" Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. ; solicited. 









DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
Power WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 





It does not require an expert Machinist to keep it in order. 





This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 

| =A from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
z — pamphlet from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
ti the BACK or SADDLE. 





There are no parts to get out of order No clogging up with staples. 





No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 
rate it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 





PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 





Full Length of 
a Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 


staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 





Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


= THE E. P. DONNELL MEG. CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
327 & 329 Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
A REVIEW OF ITS PROCEEDINGS. 


BY M. J. CARROLL. 
N my last communication to THE INLAND PRINTER I omitted calling 
attention to two very important reforms enacted at Kansas City. 

In the first place that time-honored relic known as the Committee 
on Credentials has been abolished. ‘There never was any good reason 
why this committee should have been continued all these years, We 
have very few contested cases before the International Union, and these 
are generally considered by the Committee on Appeals. The same 
committee will consider these cases in the future, and the secretary- 
treasurer will make up his roll of members from reports previously 
received from the local unions. In this way the convention can imme- 
diately proceed to business upon assembling. The Committee on 
Credentials could always be depended upon to effectually prevent the 
transaction of any business on the first day of the session. The second 
reform referred to was the creation of a Committee on Laws, who will be 
appointed by the president from the delegates-elect, and who will meet 
in the convention city three days prior to the meeting of the convention 
itself. All amendments to the constitution, by-laws or general laws 
will be submitted to this committee, who will have ample time to weigh 
the advantages claimed for the proposed amendments, and whcse report 
will be ready for the convention to take up immediately after the organ- 
ization of the same. These measures will undoubtedly tend to greatly 
facilitate the business of the convention, and cannot but be regarded as 
a decided improvement over the methods so long in vogue. 

To an observing mind, one of the curious features of our inter- 
national conventions is the large number of hobbies that are ridden by 
men who have been chosen to that body. As soon as delegates come 
together in any considerable number on their way to the convention, you 
may expect to be approached by about every other member of the party 
you are with, who will present his little “ scheme,” nicely printed in cir- 
cular or pamphlet form, and the eloquent manner in which the donor 
will orate on the necessity of the adoption of his project will lead you 
to the mental conclusion that that particular man will surely make his 
mark in the convention. This continues with more or less frequency 
until the opening of the convention, when the strangest part of the whole 
affair will become manifest. Not one in ten of the brilliant projects you 
have been presented with—or the men who presented them, for that 
matter — will be heard of again. The Kansas City convention was no 
exception to the rule in this respect. I know of one delegate who 
received quite a number of these epistles, and who laid them safely 
away in his “grip,” and carefully read every one of them—on his return 
home. I presume other members were guilty of the same forethought. 

So far as can be judged by personal observation and outside com- 
ment and criticism, the Kansas City convention was composed of a 
body of men who, for ability and effectiveness, will compare favorably 
with any of our conventions that have been held for some years. It 
certainly possessed the material to achieve much had their efforts been 
properly directed, and had the convention been working under favor- 
able conditions. But the conditions under which the convention 
labored were anything but conducive to good work. The selection of 
a meeting hall was a very unfortunate one. The noise from cable cars 
and cobble-stones was almost unbearable, while the intense heat — 
intense in any part of the city, and simply suffocating in the convention 
hall— formed a combination that is apt to tear a good-sized hole in the 
record of any convention. Nevertheless, the convention succeeded in 
accomplishing some very good work —work that will stand inspection 
and trial. 

While the convention was in every way creditable as a body, it is to 
be expected that some members would undoubtedly work their way to 
more prominence than others. The essential qualities requisite in the 
make-up of a good convention worker does not seem to have been 
equally distributed at this or any other time, and no more so in the 
printing craft than in other professions. Without desiring to draw 
invidious distinctions, as the old-time orator would say, I am still forced 
to confess that I cannot resist the temptation to mention a few of the 
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| gentlemen who, in my judgment, made their mark in the last conven- 


tion. This is excusable, not only as a slight compliment or token of 
recognition for the merit displayed, but aJso as an incentive to others to 
do likewise when the opportunity is offered. There is probably a wide 
difference of opinion among the members of that convention as to who 
should be entitled to recognition in this respect. On that point I would 
like to say that I am only giving my own observations in the premises, 
and I am free to admit that any one man’s judgment is liable to be at 
fault in a matter of this kind. I have before said that there were many 
able men in the Kansas City convention, but for promptness and 
decision in dealing with questions on the floor, the men who, in my 
opinion, were more instrumental in shaping the course of the legislation 
there enacted than all others were: O. R. Lake, of St. Louis; James 
Pym, of Boston; E. C. Ives, of St. Paul; Clarence W. Rhodes, of 
Denver; W. A. Bushnell, of San Francisco; John C. Hook, of Mem- 
phis; J. C. Earle, of Cleveland; and a few others whose names have 
escaped my memory. For the very efficient manner in which they dis- 
charged their various duties, I must here mention Vice-President E. T. 
Plank, Secretary-Treasurer W. S. McClevey, and Reading Clerk Mark 
L. Crawford. But while the foregoing gentlemen may have gained dis- 
tinction on the floor or in the discharge of their duties as officers, there 
were a score or more hard-working, attentive members of committees 
who deserve fully as much credit as any one in the convention. 

The personal characteristics of a peculiar class of the members of 
the convention—a class that has been commented upon since our initial 
meeting in the year 1852—-were as pronounced as in former years. 
There was the same set of jolly, good-natured fellows, who came to 
have a good time, and who always seem a little put out to find that any- 
one else came for a different purpose. We were also favored with the 
man who comes with the idea that he is going to run the convention, 
and who subsides for good after raising a wrong-font point of order on 
the first day. Then there is the solemn-looking individual, who, being 
regarded as something of an oracle in his own locality, thinks it strange 
that he is not treated with more deference. He is not so noticeable as 
the man who rises in his place in the convention to address the mem- 
bers, and who for three or four lines will hold forth as though he was 
going to astonish the natives. He then begins to stammer and blunder, 
and in a moment he is in his seat, his great speech lost to the world 
forever. The nervous man, who thinks business is not moving fast 
enouch; the man who is eternally waiting for an opportunity to make a 
motion, and who never gets his work in. These are all types of our 
international conventions, and there is room for them all. 

A prominent body of men in our annual conventions, men who come 
for a purpose, and when they have attained their ends are ready for any 
kind of work or play, are the gentlemen who represent the various 
pressmen’s unions. On this occasion they represented some thirty-five 
votes in the convention, noticeable among whom, for the diligence 
with which they advocated the rights of their particular branch of the 
craft, were Messrs. Columbus Hall, of Washington; R. F. Sullivan, of 
Chicago; J. C. Earle, of Cleveland; Charles F. Taylor, of Louisville, 
and James M. Meehan, of Boston. The interests of the stereotypers 
and electrotypers were ably looked after by P. S. Weldon, of Chicago, 
who was complimented with the office of third vice-president. 

One of the very pleasant incidents connected with the annual con- 
ventions of the International is to be found in the large number of 
visitors who attend year after year. They are always welcome to every 
entertainment provided for delegates, because they are a class of people 
who conduct themselves in a manner certain to reflect credit on the 
craft. This feature should be encouraged in every possible manner. 
While it adds dignity to the convention and increases the importance of 
the gathering in the eyes of the public at large, the presence of so 
numerous and respectable a body of lookers-on will have a tendency to 
check a certain element among the delegates, who might otherwise be 
led to overstep the bounds of propriety, either in their general behavior 
or in their conduct on the floors of the convention. At Kansas City I 
had the pleasure of meeting many of these people — a pleasure that will 
be remembered for many a day. They were gentlemen and ladies who, 
for their sociability and the genuine heartiness with which they entered 
into every entertainment provided, must have proven themselves as 
welcome to the entertainers as to anyone else. Of their number I take 








pleasure in mentioning William Briggs, Harvey G. Ellis and Thomas 
Hurdle, of Washington; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Daily and J. M. Driver, of 
Philadelphia; M. R. H. Witter, of St. Louis; James Duncan, president of 
the New York union; Mr. and Mrs. John Buckie, Jr., A. C. Cameron, 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, President H. S. Streat, and Messrs. Kerrott, 
Adair, Tracy, Kendig, Day, McCaffery, Sweeney, Burke, Jessup, Peck 
and Langston, all of Chicago; Lawler, of St. Joseph ; Curl, of Cincin- 
nati; Boyd, of Denver; Hallbright, of Topeka; Murphy, of Jeffer- 
son City; and Hall, of Wichita, Kansas. In enumerating visitors I 
must not neglect to mention Mrs. Fred. Shakespeare, of Victoria, British 
Columbia, who accompanied her husband all that long distance to see 
that he attended properly to the duties of a delegate. 

I confess that I cannot find words to adequately express the gratifi- 
cation of the delegates and visitors to Kansas City, as to the manner in 
which they were received and entertained by the printers and public of 
that enterprising metropolis of the Missouri valley. I do not intend to 
say anything here about true western hospitality, for the sufficient reason 
that such hackneyed phrases would give no idea whatever of the 
pleasures enjoyed. Entertainment followed entertainment, until the 
delegates began to think that the Kansas City people, in their zeal and 
patriotism, had not left time sufficient in which to do the necessary busi- 
ness of the convention. ‘To attempt to single out any of the members 
of the Kansas City union for especial mention in this connection would 
be useless. They were so numerous that their number would seem to 
necessarily embrace the entire roll of the union. I trust that the visit 
of the International Union will have a beneficial effect on affairs in that 
section. Of the people who were not members of the union, but who 
especially exerted themselves in making things enjoyable for delegates 
and visitors alike, everyone will acknowledge the propriety of mention- 
ing Mr. Thomas McNabb and his estimable wife, and Mr. Isaac P. 
Moore. May their shadows never grow less. 

In closing, I wish to say a word to members of local unions. While 
sitting in the convention and noting the current of events, it struck me 
more than once, and very forcibly, too, that nothing makes a union loom 
up in the international convention like having a man or two who can 
take the floor and ably and intelligently discuss the merits or demerits 
of a question when the occasion requires. I do not mean by this that 
it is at all desirable that they should send a member who will talk just 
for the sake of talking. We will always have enough of that class; 
but if they should pick out a level-headed, clear-sighted delegate when- 
ever possible, it will redound to their own benefit and local pride, as 
it will to the undoubted advantage of the International Typographical 


Union. 





NEW FONT SCHEMES. 


Since the advent of the first typefoundry each has apparently been 
a law unto itself in proportioning the relative number of each letter to a 
font of type, and while a few houses have acquired an almost unim- 
provable system, the majority seemed to put up their fonts with a view 
to exhibiting a large number of “ A’s,” and with little attention to 
detail. 

In order to do away with this uncertain plan, a competent com- 
mittee was appointed in the Typefounders’ Association to compile and 
draft a table or “scheme” from the best authority obtainable. This 
having been done to the entire satisfaction of the most experienced 
members, the new scheme was formally adopted by the association at 
the last meeting, and in future all fonts cast by American founders will 
be uniform in proportions. 

While there- have been a few changes made from the original 
scheme for job faces, it remains practically the same, and little, if any, 
alteration will occur in the prices of a limited number of fonts. In the 
point system the changes will be more noticeable, especially in the faces 
on long primer, great primer and double great primer, owing to the 
great difference between them and the old bodies. 

While it is an impossibility to so construct a small font of type that 
some one letter will not occasionally run unexpectedly low, we think 
for all ordinary classes of work the new scheme will be found as near 
perfection as is attainable, and its general adoption will assist the printer 
in deciding the size and number of fonts he will require of any founder’s 
production.— 7ypographic Messenger. 
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PICNIC OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION —ITS PRINTING OFFICES, ETC. 


N Thursday afternoon, July 26,in company with Mr. Joseph Peake, 
we left Chicago via the Grand Trunk Railway, for Toronto, having 
accepted an invitation kindly tendered to be present at the picnic 

of Typographical Union No. 91, of that city, to be held at Oakville, on 
Saturday, July 28. On arrival, we were welcomed by the indefatigable 
representative of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. S. G. Dunlop, whose 
attention during our stay laid us under many obligations. As it was 
our first visit to this beautiful and enterprising city, we placed ourselves 
unreservedly in his hands, and the manner in which we were taken 
from one printing establishment to another, and the introductions and 
hand-shaking to which we were subjected, soon convinced us that if we 
did not see Toronto, or failed to be thoroughly advertised, it would not 
be the fault of our guide and instructor. 

After resting and refreshing the inner man, we started out on 
an extended tour of observation. The J/a/ office, the first building 
visited, is an imposing and substantial structure, from the tower of 
which a magnificent view of the city and bay is obtained. The 
editorial and reporters’ quarters are conveniently arranged, and the 
composing room is one of the best lighted and most commodious 
on the continent. We also visited the offices of the /mpire, Globe, 
News, etc., at all of which we were cordially welcomed by the 
management. Of job offices Toronto possesses between fifty and sixty, 
some of them employing from forty to fifty hands, and, as a rule, 
turn out excellent work. Among the more prominent may be men- 
tioned those of James Murray & Co., the J/az/ jobbing department, and 
Warwick & Sons. At the Methodist Book and Publishing House we 
found an old Marinoni—the first we had met—grinding away. 
Although it had evidently seen its best days, the superintendent assured 
us it could still turn out good work, and that it satisfactorily filled the 
bill. Judging by the estimation in which it was held, we should not be 
surprised if M. Marinoni, or his New York representative, should shortly 
receive an order from this firm for one of the “latest improved.” A 
number of the pressrooms we visited contained from fifteen to twenty 
presses, all, with the exception of a few Wharfdales, however, being of 
American build. In the pressrooms of the dailies web-perfecting 
machines may be found equal to anything in our own city. 

Saturday morning found us on board the excursion steamer Hastings, 
which had been chartered for the day. The company, a goodly one, 
consisted of typos, their wives, families and sweethearts, who had 
evidently come for the purpose of enjoying themselves. The two 
| hours’ trip to Oakville, a pretty, quaint, quiet town, nineteen miles from 
| Toronto, was indeed delightful, and one which we thoroughly enjoyed. 
Shortly after arrival, a substantial repast was provided at the Royal 
Exchange, to which ample justice was done, when the company pro- 
ceeded to the grove, where the day was spent in unalloyed pleasure. 
As our correspondent has given in detail the proceedings of the 
occasion, it is unnecessary to tire our readers with a repetition. Suffice 
it to say, it was an occasion long to be remembered. The weather was 
delightful, the surroundings attractive, and the company agreeable. 
Many old friends were met, and introductions to new ones secured, 
prominent among whom we may name Mayor Clarke, a member of 91, 
| one of the most genial gentlemen it has been our good fortune to meet, 
| and a representative of which the printers of Toronto have every reason 
| to feel proud. The return trip was equally enjoyable, and enlivened 

by toast, song and story. Friend Armstrong, who had won the gold 
medal as the most popular member of the committee of arrangements, 
strode the deck like a commodore, and was certainly the center of 
attraction so far as the fair sex was concerned. It was said that bets of 
ten to one were made that at the next annual picnic John would appear 
accompanied by a better half. So may it be. 

Taken altogether, it was a well managed affair, no untoward event 
occurring to mar the harmony of the occasion. To the committee 
having the excursion in charge especial thanks are due. Comparisons 
in this connection would be invidious, as each member worked as if 
success depended on his individual exertions. ‘The following are the 

| names of the gentlemen composing it: George Cloutier, G. N. Parker, 


























J. J. Jeffers, S. G. Dunlop; W. J. Wilson, treasurer; J. P. Griffin, 
secretary; John Armstrong, chairman. 

On Sunday we enjoyed the hospitality, at his beautiful home, of Mr. 
R. L. Patterson, the Canadian representative of the well-known type- 
founding establishment of Miller & Richard, and were driven for a 
number of miles through the magnificent suburbs of Toronto. A recent 
order forwarded by this gentleman for the Dominion government print- 
ing office, at Ottawa, was probably the largest ever given to any similar 
establishment. It was for 80,000 pounds of minion, 6,500 brass galleys, 
and 60,000 feet of brass rule, and is intended for use in publishing the 
list of voters in the Dominion from Halifax to New Westminster. 

Monday was devoted to a tour among the smaller job offices, some 
of which are well arranged and conducted, while a cursory glance 
convinced us that the management of many could be materially 
Order is nature’s first law, and nowhere should it be more 


improved. 
strictly observed than in a printing office. 

On Tuesday we paid a visit to the royal infantry school, at the New 
Fort, where company “C” is now located. We were courteously 
received by the commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Otter, known on this 
side of the line by the prominent part he played in suppressing the 
recent “ Northwest ”’ rebellion, who kindly pointed out on maps hanging 


in his office the routes taken by the columns under the respective 
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NEW SCOTT WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING 


commands of General Middleton, General Strange and himself, as also 
the stations of the mounted police, some sixty in number. The colonel is 
every inch a scldier, and seems to be devotedly attached to his profession. 

The educational institutions of Toronto, however, are her crowning 
glory, and, did space permit, we should like to refer to them at length. 


In numbers, size, appointment and influence, they put to the blush | 


those of larger and more pretentious cities. A people who are able 
and willing to maintain such institutions need have no fear regarding 
their future. 

We must not forget to mention the meeting of the Ontario Press 
Association, which was held at the Rossin House on Tuesday, July 31, 
a large proportion of whose members are subscribers to and ardent 
admirers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and from whom we received 
pressing invitations to call “ when passing their way.” 

In conclusion, we desire to thank our many friends — too numerous 
to mention— for the kindness extended. In fact, we received nothing 


but kindness from all quarters, which we hope to reciprocate when 
During our visit of five days, we did not see a 
drunkard or ragged individual, man or woman, on the streets of 
Toronto, while the observance of the Sabbath, which we have heard 
so frequently and loudly denounced, impressed us favorably. Toronto 
is all right, and unless present appearances are deceptive, has entered 
on a career of prosperity unequaled by any city in the Dominion. 


occasion presents. 
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NEW SCOTT WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING 
MACHINE. 


We print below a cut of a web printing and folding machine made 
by Walter Scott & Co., of Plainfield, New Jersey. It is especially 
designed for almanac or book work, delivering books or signatures of 
thirty-two pages each at a speed of from twelve to fifteen thousand per 
hour, one side being printed in two colors. One of these machines is 
now used to print J. C. Ayer & Co’s almanac, and is giving unqualified 
satisfaction, producing over one hundred thousand books in ten hours. 
Electroplates are used, cast on the curve. As many as three million 
copies have been run on one set of plates, showing very little wear. 
The cylinders are so constructed that each plate or page is fastened 
separately, to facilitate the make-up or change of matter. The inking 
apparatus is very complete, giving large distribution and six form 
inking rollers to each set of printing cylinders. The offset arrange- 
ments are perfect, and run for ten hours without change. 





SOME PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 
One who sees a newspaper only as it appears to the public, has little 
idea how many curious and often extremely funny things would have 
come to light had they not been intercepted by the sharp eye of that so 
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MACHINE, 


very important, and yet so little known, personage, the proofreader. 
Copy is often so “blind” that it is impossible for even the proofreader 
In many instances, however, a little care on the part 
Often the printer 


to decipher it. 
of the compositor would have saved much trouble. 
sets the first word that comes to mind, leaving it to the proofreader to 
remedy if it happens to be wrong. A few instances wherein blind copy 
and the hurry of composition have caused curious blunders, will be of 
interest. 

In setting the report of a sermon in which the minister had told his 
congregation to “ work for God with all the gift within you,” the com- 
positor set “ fight” for “gift’’; in the account of a man who had 
committed suicide by strychnine, the proof read “lynching” for 
“ strychnine,” and when questioned as to how a man would lynch him- 
self, the printer offered no explanation. In a certain trainwreckers’ 
trial a brakeman testified that he “locked the caboose, and taking the 
lantern in his hand, started up the track’’; the printer substituted the 
word “ contents ”’ for “ lantern’; a printer took-the liberty to make the 
proof of an article for a drug journal read “testimonial lard’ instead 
of “antimonial lead”; another set the “toper of Babel’’ instead of 
“tower’’; in a letter to a correspondents’ department of a paper a 
young man said he was of the genus omo, but,the printer thought to 
correct him, judging from the tone of the letter no doubt, so he was 
made to say he belonged to the “greenhorns’”’; a physician said a 
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certain medicine would cure mild cases of a disease under discussion, 
the printer made him say his medicine would “curd milk,” which it 
probably would. A speaker was said to have struck his opponent in a 
vulnerable spot, but the proof of his speech said a “ valuable spot”; in 
one of Dr. Talmage’s sermons he said: “He came down from His 
throne in high heaven to bury Moses”; the printer set the sentence so 
that it read: “ He came down from His throne in holy horror to busy 
Moses.”’ But the most nonsensical of all the blunders that I have ever 
seen is the one that lately came to light in the proofroom. The item 
read: “ The prisoner managed to stay in his cell for twenty days on 
short diet’’; but something suddenly took possession of the printer, 
and his proof read: “The prisoner managed to stay in his cell for 
twenty days and shout dirt.’”” The above are a few of the more curious 
and laughable blunders that have come to my notice and that have not 
been permitted to see daylight—A/. AZ. Hendee, in Journalist. 


A CHANCE FOR A PAPER MANUFACTURER. 


The Advance, of Middletown, New York, of July 28, contains the 
following: “One of the greatest needs of Florida is a paper mill,’ 
said Mr. J. Sylvester Knapp, a well-known resident of Middletown, to 
an Advance reporter yesterday. Mr. Knapp has passed several winters 
in the balmy climate of the celebrated Orange State, and thinks there is 
a good opening for the paper manufacturing industry. ‘A thousand 
tons a year is an estimate of the rags and paper now going to waste in 
that state,’ continued Mr. Knapp. ‘This waste material might be saved 
if there was a mill to work it up. The rags and paper are now burnt 
to get rid of them, and any price would be better than that. They 
could be had for little more than the cost of collection. This resource 
would materially lessen the risk of possible loss in establishing a mill to 
work up the natural products of paper stock from the palmetto and 
other fiber plants, which has been enough by itself to tempt serious 
consideration from paper-makers.’”’ 





BOOK REVIEW. 

Newspaper LiseL —A Handbook for the Press. By Samuel Merrill, a member 
of the Bar of Massachusetts. Published by Ticknor & Company, Boston. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a work of more than usual interest to those connected either 
directly or indirectly with the press. Its contents are both interesting 
and exhaustive, and relate to the Civil Action of Libel, Criminal Libel, 
Libel as Contempt of Court, Publication, Language which is Libelous, 
Privileged Publications, Political Libels, Defenses and Damages. In 
his preface the author says : 


No apology seems to be needed for the publication of this work. The lack of 
any treatise devoted exclusively to the law of libel; the need of such a work com- 
pendious enough to serve as a book of convenient reference in newspaper offices ; 
the demand, indeed, for more information generally, outside the legal profession, 
regarding the rights of the press and its obligations toward public men and others 
whose conduct and whose affairs become subjects of discussion as news —- these 
facts are sufficiently manifest to make this book its own best excuse for existence. 

The text-books on the joint subject of slander and libel, designed for the use of 
the bar, while admirable, most of them, in their field, are far too voluminous to be 
often consulted by any save those for whom they were more especially prepared. In 
the present work questions of pleading and practice are not considered, and, as a 
general rule, the cases cited are cases of newspaper libel heard in American courts. 
Where English cases are cited, they are, in every instance, believed to be of equal 
authority in this country. Some seeming and some actual conflicts will be found 
between the decisions of different courts, but this is an inherent difficulty of the 
subject, and an effort has been made to reduce the difficulty to a minimum, 


ULTRAMARINE was originally obtained from the native stone called 
lapis lazuli, or azure stone. The mineral is first made red hot, and is 
then plunged into cold water. The brightest fragments are then 
selected, and these are reduced to an impalpable powder by grinding in 
a mortar. The powder is then mixed with a large quantity of water, 
and, after a few moments repose, to allow the heavier particles to sub- 
side, the water in which the finer particles are held in suspension is then 
poured into a second vessel, when, after a time, the color will have 
deposited, and may be collected and dried, when it is ready for use. All 
now used is made artificially, and the imitation of the natural article is one 
of the great triumphs of chemistry.—//ouse Painting and Decoration. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

A PULP mill to manufacture pulp from cotton-seed and cotton-seed 
hulls is reported to be built at Demoplis, Alabama. 

THE Manufacturers’ Paper Company, of New York, has just closed 
a long term contract with the Chicago Mews to supply it with fifty tons 
of paper a week. 

THE L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, has an exhibit at the 
Cincinnati exposition, in which it makes hand-made paper with water- 
marks in the presence of the visitors. 

THE mill of the Outagamie Paper Company, at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, 
will be started up at once. The mill is one of the largest in the Fox 
River Valley, and as solidly constructed as any in the country. 


THE Waban Paper Mills, at Charles River Village, Massachusetts, 
have been very much troubled for the want of a sufficient quantity of 
water to fill orders, owing to the “ low water mark ”’ of the River Charles. 


THE latest development at Seattle, Washington Territory, is the 
establishment of a large paper-mill. The mill will be a good one, and 
the product turned out first-class. Responsible eastern parties are 
behind the enterprise. 

THE pulp mill at Great Works, Maine, manufactured in June over 
1,220,000 pounds of pulp. On one day, during twenty-four hours, the 
great amount of 50,546 pounds was produced, which is said to be the 
largest quantity made by any one mill in the country in the same time. 


THE New York manufacturers of light straw wrapping paper will 
meet at Albany, New York, on August 31, to perfect an organization. 
These same mills are producing twice as much as five years ago, with 
the same help and force. The reason is that the methods of manufacture 
are improved. 

TRAIN, SMITH & Co, of Boston, have been awarded the contract 
for paper for use of the state. The contract amounts to about 175 tons, 
or about $23,000. The figures were as follows: Book paper, machine 
finished, 5 25-100 cents per pound; super-calendered, 5 75-100 cents 
per pound; writing and flats, 15, 13, 11 and 9g respectively; covers, 
7 1-4; Weston’s, list price, less 25.5 per cent. 

THE total number of stamped envelopes made at the United States 
Envelope Agency, Hartford, Conn., during the year ending June 30 
was 433,629,000. The largest month’s total was in June, when 
46,672,000 envelopes were manufactured. In 1877 the whole number 
distributed from the agency was 381,609,100. Theincrease for the year 
just closed was 52,000,000. New York and Chicago are the principal 
points of distribution throughout the country. 

THE Holyoke Envelope Company’s mill at Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
is nearly completed. The company will have sixty-four machines, with 
a capacity of 3,000,000 envelopes. At its old plant the capacity was 
but 860,000. The floors are so strongly constructed that they will hold 
as much weight as can be placed on them. ‘There are 258 windows in 
the building. It has two staircases and two Trolly fire escapes, contain- 
ing two baskets each. The building will be ready for occupation in 
about two weeks. 

THE Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont, has just been awarded the con- 
tract for a large amount of state printing, which includes more than a 
majority of the entire amount. The contract is for two years, beginning 
on August 1, and will amount in round numbers to $30,000. The work 
includes the printing of the state officers’ reports, registration reports, 
legislative directory manual, court and official printing (except the 
executive department), stationery supplies, and reports of cases argued 
in the supreme court. 

ON paper the proposed new tariff is as follows: Paper, sized or glued, 
15 per cent ad valorem; printing paper, unsized, used for books and 
newspapers exclusively, 12 per cent ad valorem; paper boxes and all 
other fancy boxes, 30 per cent ad valorem; paper envelopes, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; paper hangings and paper for screens or fireboards, 
surface-coated paper, and all manufactures of whith surface-coated 
paper is a component material, not otherwise provided for, and card- 
board, paper and antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, foolscap, 
imperial, letter, note, and all other paper, not specially enumerated or 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


























LAID OVER. 
Review of specimens received-—a very large assortment. Will 


appear in September issue. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE Shniedewend & Lee Co. have increased their capital stock 
from $100,000 to $150,000. 

THE July and August issue of the Printer’s Album, published by 
Shniedewend & Lee Company, is before us. It improves with each 
succeeding number. 

THE Home Paper Company, Chicago, has been incorporated ; 
capital stock $100,000 ; incorporators, F. K. Biggs, Harry L. Forbes 
and George D. B. Dodds. 

Ranb, McNALLy & Co. intend erecting an addition to the rear of 
their building, 90 by 100 feet, the increase of business demanding more 
room and enlarged facilities. 

THE inaugural annual picnic of the employés of the Skeen & Stuart 
Stationery Company was held August 2, at Woodlawn Grove. All 
present had an enjoyable time. 

Mr. CuHArRLes B. Ross, wife and family are enjoying themselves 
in Wisconsin. When they return we expect to give our readers some 
of the best fish stories of the season. 

Tue Chicago postoffice department is about to start a printing office, 
to print the department blanks—a penny wise and pound foolish 
policy; yet this is generally the policy pursued by Uncle Sam. 

Mr. JouN T. Ustick, a gentleman well and favorably known to 
the trade, announces his engagement with the Calumet Paper Company, 
262-268 Fifth avenue. He is in charge of the sales department. 

THERE is a rumor, we cannot say how well founded, that the Hurl- 
but Paper Company is about to open a paper house in this city, under 
the management of W. O. Tyler, the main object being to find a market 
for their flat paper. 

BLOMGREN BROTHERS, 175 Monroe street, will hereafter carry a 
large and full stock of R. Hoe & Co’s printers’ supplies, such as cases, 
stands, galleys, patent blocks, etc. All orders for the same will be 
instantly and satisfactorily attended to. 


THE INLAND PRINTER would most earnestly urge upon the officers 
of the Grand Council Royal Arcanum to see to it in the future that its 
good name is not disgraced by the publication of any more such 
abominable productions as that of the Roster of Councils of Illinois, 
recently issued. It is as full of errors as if printed in some amateur 


establishment. 


AT a meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, held Thursday, August 2, 
the following gentlemen were selected as delegates to the United 
Typothetz Convention, to be held in New York, September 18, 1888: 
A. McNally, D. R. Cameron, W. P. Dunn, C. E. Strong, J. M. W. 
Jones, W. P. Henneberry, C. A. Knight, F. Barnard, P. F. Pettibone, 
R. R. Donnelley, C. H. Blakely, Wm. Johnston. 


THE Engineers’ Company, a printing corporation with an office in 
the Lakeside Building, confessed judgment for $14,055 in favor of 
Charles H. Howard, July 18. A creditors’ bill was then filed by Howard, 
and Samuel K. Monroe was appointed receiver, in bond of $10,000. 
No levy was made on the judgments, as the company has no property 
or assets, except outstanding accounts, which are expected to net $5,000. 


WILLIAM D. Sr. Catr, for many years advertising solicitor for the 
Times, and afterward publisher of the Sw, now defunct, has sued J. J. 
Clause, press manufacturer, of this city, for $50,000 for a breach of 

_ contract, St. Clair claiming that Clause contracted to furnish him certain 
presses by September, 1885, and that he had procured $150,000 worth 
of advertising, out of which he reasonably expected to realize $50,000. 
Clause failed to fulfill his contract, and St. Clair now asks a jury to give 
him a verdict for the amount of profit lost by such failure. 


THE Chicago Printing Ink Company, whose office is located at 
Room 71, Illinois Bank building, 111-117 Dearborn street, whose 
manufacturing facilities are claimed to be as complete as any in the 
country, announce to the trade that they are ready to do business and 
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promptly supply all orders intrusted to them. Their interests are under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. L. M. Porter, a gentleman of expe- 
rience and practical knowledge, formerly connected with the well- 
known establishment of J. H. Bonnell & Co., New York. 


CHARLES A. DANA, who delivered the annual address before the 
Wisconsin Press Association at Milwaukee, Tuesday, July 24, was 
formerly editor of the Chicago Republican, and what is somewhat 
singular, the productions of his pen at that time were prosy and weari- 
some, and in striking contrast to those which have appeared in the New 
York Sun, and which have given it so prominent a place in American 
journalism. While a man of undoubted ability, there is a good deal of 
vinegar in his system, and he has something of the Ishmaelite in his 
composition. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the dailies in the western and northwestern 
states, that are members of the Northwestern Associated Press, held 
their annual meeting at the Tremont House, Chicago, July 18, and 
elected the following directors: D. N. Richardson, Davenport Gazeéte- 
Democrat; J. S. Clarkson, Des Moines Register; E. Rosewater, 
Omaha See; A. N. Stone, Peoria Zranscript; H. W. Clendenin, 
Springfield Register; W. O. Davis, Bloomington Pantagraph, and 
George D. Perkins, Sioux City Journal. The year’s accounts were 
settled, and when the meeting was over the directors met and elected 
Mr. Richardson president, Mr. Clarkson vice-president, Mr. Clen- 
denin secretary and Mr. Stone treasurer. The Executive Committee 
is composed of Messrs. Rosewater, Davis and Perkins. 


THE following was the result of the vote of the members of No. 16 
on the propositions submitted to a ballot, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the International Typographical Union : 


For defraying .expenses of delegates to the sessions of the International Typo- 


SIGPRNOCAM EOIN a5 ceaieckeciccbscdstecasceaccddéearedusatdssabonveseeenve 84 
Against defraying expenses of delegates to the sessions of the International 

ie DGeeaTRCMN MAMMIMM trip's a aciscsis a chad bs ok bad e@ace Kav bea akedwatameeeens 475 
For the creation of & ick-velie® find o..o:c o.0c cc.csccicceccdsasvdecécccegcesvecenc 177 
Against the creation of a sick-relief fund « ............ccacccccccctevtscevececececs 376 
POR CRE: CYEMMONE GN: G IMSREMN GINA 9 oc ae ve cc naniad Case ens adedaccdssducoorenane 200 
Against ihe: creation OF a burial Mita). sooo ccdcakevecdncderccadess itsdosieada 351 
For the creation of the Childs-Drexel Endowment Association of the union 

pO BOT te. a ee ey eee anes Hee aN 340 
Against the creation of the Childs-Drexel Endowment Association of the union 
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TRADE NEWS. 


, A NEW Whitlock air-spring cylinder press has recently been placed 
in the office of the Ottawa (IIl.) Journal. 


THE Review Printing Company, Elkhart, Indiana, have recently 
added a Campbell two-revolution press and a Brown folder. 


THE George Friend Paper Mill at Lockland, Ohio, was totally 
destroyed by fire on August 3. Loss, $40,000, well covered by insur- 
ance. 


Ramsay, MILLETT & Hupson, publishers and job printers, Kansas 
City, Missouri, have been succeeded by the J. H. Ramsay Printing 
Company. 

THE Boston TYPEFOUNDRY has put in machinery for casting cop- 
per alloy type. They also guarantee to deliver all orders for sorts 
within from one to three hours from receipt of order. 


IT is estimated that there are 138 tons of paper manufactured by 
the mills in the Fox River Valley daily. Of these, 91 tons are news, 
31 tons writing and book, 12 manila, and 4 colored poster. 


THE Kidder Press Company, of Boston, has one of its 36 by 52 web 
perfecting book, almanac and illustrated periodical presses, which cost 
$12,000, in the office of the Lockport (N. Y.) daily Journal, Ward & 
Cobb proprietors. 


FRANK W. REDFIELD, of Fairhaven, Vermont, manufacturer of slate 
imposing stones, has filed his petition for adjudication of insolvency. A 
meeting of his creditors was held at a court of insolvency at the probate 
office in Castleton, August 13. 


TRAIN, SMITH & Co., of Boston, have been awarded the contract 


for paper for use of the state. The contract amounts to about one 
hundred and seventy-five tons, or about $23,000. The figures were as 
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follows: Book paper, machine finished, 51% cents per pound; super- 
calendered, 53¢ cents per pound; writing and flats, 15, 13, 11, and 9 
respectively; covers, 7144 ; Weston’s, list price, less 25.5 per cent. 

THE Tennessee Paper Company has been organized at Memphis, 
Tennessee. A. A. Balsey, recently connected with W. H. C. Ross, of 
Cincinnati, is the manager. The company will do a jobbing business, 
and its principal features will be printers’ supplies. 

W. D. Giass & Co., paper dealers, Baltimore, Maryland, have made 
an assignment. Liabilities about $70,000; assets about $40,000. An 
offer of 30 cents on the dollar, secured, has been made, and will prob- 
ably be accepted, as there is thought to be nothing crooked about it. 

THE Boston Typefoundry has thoroughly reorganized the manu- 
facturing department of the business. The concern now claims to have 
the latest and most improved type-casting and dressing machinery. The 
controlling interest in this firm has been purchased by the Central Type- 
foundry, of St. Louis. 

QUITE a disastrous fire occurred at Macon, Missouri, on the morning 
of August 7, by which two of the newspaper offices, the 77mes and the 
Republican, suffered complete destruction. Both were insured, but 
neither sufficient to cover the loss. Nothing but the books and sub- 
scription lists were saved from either office. The Republican was 
owned by Mr. H. C. Buffington, and his loss verifies the old adage that 
“troubles never come singly,” as but a day or two before he had 
suffered the loss of his wife by death; and what adds still further to the 
sadness of Mr. Buffington’s loss is the fact that he is past seventy-two 
years of age —a period of life when one is expected to retire and rest, 
rather than to buckle on the armor, preparatory to recuperating a lost 
competency. The 7Zzmes was owned by Mr. J. A. Hudson, together 
with the building which it occupied. Mr. Hudson had one of the best- 
appointed and best-equipped offices in Missouri, outside of the large 
cities, and the 77/es was one of the best newspaper properties. His 
net loss was between $5,000 and $6,000. Both Mr. Hudson and 
Mr. Buffington put in complete new offices, and neither missed an issue 
of his paper. The fire originated in a store building between the two 
printing-office buildings. Five buildings in all were destroyed. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Altoona (Pa.) Zzmes is soon to have a building of its own. 

Tid Bits of New York didn’t like its name and has rechristened 
itself 77me. 

THE new evening paper in Meridian, Mississippi, is the Ca//. It is 
anti-prohibition. 

THE Jfrror, a new monthly magazine, is announced to shortly 
appear in New York. 

THE office of the va, Lake City, Michigan, was recently burned 
out, with a loss of about $2,000. 

Lecky HARPER, of the Mount Vernon (Ohio) Banner, says he is 
the oldest democratic editor in the country. 

THE Pennsylvania (Florida) Pensacolian announces that about 
September 1 it will begin the publication of a daily. 

Or 86 Jewish periodicals, 18 are published in the Hebrew language, 
14 in English, and others in German, French and Russian. 

A WEEKLY paper is now published on the historic battle ground at 
Cowpens, S.C. It has the appropriate name of the Battle Axe. 

Tue Bakers’ Journal, organ of the Bakers’ National Union, has 
been started at Paterson, New Jersey. J. P. McDonnell is editor. 

L’ Ouest Frangais is the name of a new French daily paper recently 
established at Bay City, Michigan, by Charles Guerin and T. St. Pierre. 

THE first indictment for libel against an editor in the state of Mis- 
sissippi has just been found against B. T. Hobbs, of the Brookhaven 
Leader. 

THE Vermont Press Association had its annual outing the last week 
in July. On the 21st it went to Saratoga, and the next day returned to 
Lake George. 

NuMBER I of the St. Louis Stationer, a quarterly journal devoted to 
the interests of the stationery trade, and published by the St. Louis 
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Stationery Company, Richard Ennis, manager, has been received. It 
is an interesting publication. Price, 50 cents per annum. 


THE Cincinnati Occastonal—summer edition for 1888—by the 
Cincinnati Typefoundry, contains a number of novelties and new designs. 
Send for a copy. 

THE summer number of the Printers’ Register, St. Louis, has been 
received. Among other attractions, it contains a number of elegant 
new job faces and designs. 

THE Prohibition Protectionist is the name of a new paper at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. Its motto is: “ Prohibition for the Liquor Traffic, 
Protection for the Home.” 

THE Lewiston (Maine) Gazette has started a daily edition. The 
Gazette has engaged Thomas E. Wilson, of the New York Worid, to 
write a series of articles on the tariff. 

THE Yarmouth (Nova Scotia) //era/d celebrated its fifty-fifth 
anniversary on August 9. It is a bright, newsy, well-conducted sheet, 
worthy the support of the citizens of Yarmouth, and we wish it abiding 
and abundant success. 

THE Zravis County Independent is the name of a neatly-printed, 
seven-column, four-page sheet recently established at Austin, Texas. 
It is independent in politics, and is edited with a good deal of ability. 
Success to all such enterprises. 

WE have just received the first number of the Democratic News, a 
handsome, well-edited four-page newspaper, published at Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, by D. M. Shelter and H. A. Disent. It is, as its 
name indicates, democratic in politics. 

Printer’s Ink is the name of a new trade journal, printed by Charles 
L. Benjamin, 10 Spruce street, New York. It is published semi- 
monthly, and is a small octavo of thirty-two pages. The initial number 
is a creditable one, and we wish it prosperity. 

WE acknowledge receipt of the July issue of the A7¢ Stationer, 
published in Philadelphia by William M. Patton. It is devoted to art 
and information for stationers and dealers in stationer’s novelties and 
supplies, etc. It is indeed a beautiful publication ; the initial number 
is filled with matters of interest to the trade, and is profusely illustrated. 
Subscription, $2 per year. 

THE following are the recently elected officers of the Georgia 
Weekly Press Association: B. F. Perry of the Canton Advance, presi- 
dent; S. W. Roberts of the Sparta /shmaelite, corresponding secretary ; 
W. A. Shackelford of the Oglethorpe “cho, recording secretary ; J. W. 
Anderson of the Covington Sav, treasurer. The next annual meeting 
will be held at Cartersville in July, 1889, and a special session occurs 
at the Augusta Exposition in October. 

THE Dakota editors will leave for an excursion to the Yellowstone, 
on Monday, September 3, via Jamestown. They expect to be gone 
about ten days, and on their way will print a daily paper. Plates will 
be furnished by Mr. Pinny, of the American Press Association, of St. 
Paul; the Minnesota Typefoundry will furnish the type; Marder, 
Luse & Co., the press, and the Northwestern Association the ready 
print paper. We wish them all a pleasant journey. 

THERE are now three periodicals in Europe which are wholly 
devoted to African news and comments upon the various enterprises 
developing there, while three-fourths of the space in another journal is 
given solely to affairs in the Congo state. One of these periodicals has 
a circulation of 6,000 copies. ZL’ Afrigue, which is published in Geneva, 
and the African Times, of London, have been in the field for several 
years; and now comes the A/rzka Post, issued in Hamburg, which will 
be chiefly devoted to Germany’s commercial interests in her new African 
colonies.— ew York Sun. 

THE New York Press Association at its last annual election chose 
the following officers: H. A. Dudley of the Warsaw Mew Vorker, 
president; H. A. Brockway of the Watertown 7imes, H. Hunt- 
ington of the Canandaigua Refository, George M. Shull of the Mount 
Morris Enterprise, W. R. Fitch of the Lowville Z7mes, H. F. Van 
Camp of the Lyons Press, vice-presidents; A. O. Bunnell of the Dans- 
ville Advertiser, secretary and treasurer; Horace J. Knapp of the 
Auburn Advertiser, William H. Clark of the Cortland Standard, and 
Ira L. Wales of the Albany Argus, executive committee. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
PAPER treated with a mixture of camphor oil and linseed oil becomes 
waterproof. 
CABBAGE and saw-grass palmetto is the material that a Florida 
gentleman is desirous of turning into fiber. 


THE Vinegar Bible was printed in 1717. Copies arerare. It takes 
its name from the misspelling of the word vineyard, so that it is made to 
read vinegar. 


C. F. Brown, editor of the Alma (Ill.) Record, has invented a 
machine for making printers’ reglets, by which, he claims, he will be 
enabled to sell them to the trade at one-third the price now charged. 


A NEW machine just invented for printing postal cards prints them 
from a roll, and turns them out in packages ready for delivery. It 
runs them off at the rate of 300 a minute, with paper bands pasted 
around each twenty-five. 


A GERMAN is reported to have invented a paper that resists the 
action of both fire and water. Asbestos, aluminum, sulphate, chloride 
of zinc and resin soap are the ingredients. Paper is now used in shape 
of compressed blocks for the building of the sides of chimneys. 


COMPLEMENTARY Corors.—Select several cards of different colors, 
and in the center of each fasten by a little mucilage a small round piece of 
black paper. Place over the card thus prepared a piece of white tissue 
paper. The variety of hues which the black assumes is very striking. 


IT is rumored that Marinoni, the eminent newspaper press maker, 
of Paris, is about to erect a building near New York City for the manu- 
facture of his rotary printing machines. Ample capital is stated to be 
at the back of the enterprise. Time will tell. 


PERSONAL journalism is always funny to those who are not inter- 
ested in the row. The following specimen is fresh and genuine: 

We notice that some humpback coward has tacked up a written placard on the 
postoffice door asking why we have not been run out of town. If the man who 
wrote it will reveal his identity, and if we can’t put him two feet under ground 
inside of five minutes, we will agree to cancel insurance on our office, set the shanty 
on fire and leave town on foot.—Avrizona Kicker. 

To secure the flap of an envelope so that it may not be readily 
opened without betraying the fact that it had been tampered with, has 
been the ambition of a good many inventors. An envelope constructed 
as follows is the subject of a recent English patent: The flap is so cut 
and shaped as to bring the point of it to the top right-hand corner of the 








front side of the envelope, where the gummed surface of the flap secures 
it to the front of the envelope. The postage stamp is then fixed over 
the flap so that the envelope can not possibly be unfastened without 
destroying the stamp. 








OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Madras (India) Mews is a weekly recently started by Messrs. 
Addison & Co., printers, Madras. 

Mr. EMANUEL SPILLER, government printer of South Australia, 
recently died in his sixty-fifth year. 

WE thankfully acknowledge an invitation from Pressmen’s Union 
No. 13, Pittsburgh, to be present at their picnic on Saturday, 
August 11, 1888. 

WE acknowledge, with thanks, an invitation from the publishers, 
printers and binders of Winnipeg to be present at their second annual 
excursion and picnic. 

THE following are reports from the chief centers as to the condition 
of the printing trade: Wellington, N. Z., very dull; Auckland, depress- 
ing; Napier, dull; Brisbane, slightly depressed; Sydney, not brisk; 
Launceston, rather dull; Adelaide, briskness continues. 

LAWRENCE M. Donovan, the bridge jumper, is supposed to have 
committed suicide by jumping from Hungerford bridge, London, some 
two weeks ago. Up to date his body has not been recovered. He was 
a member of Union No. 6, and a member of Pressmen’s Union No. 9, of 
New York. 

ON Thursday, July 28, the members of Typographical Union No. 1, 
of Indianapolis, tendered a complimentary banquet to President Plank 
and Secretary McClevey, at the Grand Hotel, in that city. Covers 
were laid for sixty-five. Mr. John Schley presided. The address of 
welcome was delivered by President Shultz. Appropriate responses 
were made by Messrs. Plank and McClevey. 


THE annual picnic of the Jacques Cartier Typographical Union of 
Montreal was held at La Chute, near that city, on Saturday, August 4. 
Among other attractions offered was a typesetting match between 
French and English printers, which resulted as follows : French printers 
(unionists)—1, Belair, 2,059 ems ; 2, Dupont, 1,716 ems ; 3, Lariviere, 
1,670 ems. English printers (unionists)—1, W. Bell, Witness, 2,062% 
ems; 2, I. Glennon, Witness, 1,755 ems; 3, M. O’Connor, Gazeéée, 
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1,534 ems. ‘Those who had their proofs corrected first in both matches 
continued composition until the last man had corrected his proofs. At 
the end of first hour, without correcting the proof, Bell had set 1,194 
ems, Glennon, 1,716 ems, and O’Connor 1,404 ems. 

AT a recent sitting of the house of assembly, Quebec, the premier 
complained of the dilatory and careless manner in which the public 
printing was done. Great difficulty had been experienced during the 
session, and even then, after repeated complaints, the delivery was 
altogether behind the record. There is mutual recrimination between 
the leaders and the printers. The speaker said he would endeavor to 
have the matter remedied. 

AT a special general meeting of the members of the Melbourne 
Typographical Society, the following resolutions were carried, with only 
one dissentient: ‘“ That the minimum rate of wages shall be £3 per 
week.” “That the question of the advisability of the rate for piece- 
work, being raised to Is. 2d. per 1,000 ens, be referred to a ballot of the 
trade.” It was decided that “establishment or piece hands should in 
no case be deducted for Christmas Day or Good Friday.” The scale 
as thus amended was adopted, and the Board of Management was 
authorized to take the necessary steps to bring it into early operation. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16 cents; bookwork, 18 cents; job printers, 
per week, $7 to $12. Boiler plate, of which a large portion of our newspapers ccn- 
sist, is still furnished at the old price of 20 cents per column, and still the 16-cent 
compositors are not happy. 

Austin, Tex.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week; job printers, per 
week, $20 to $24. This being election year there is considerable work in book and 
job offices. Money is scarce, and other branches of business are suffering. 

Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, dull; prospects, good; 
morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16.20. Work is quite dull at present, both in the job and news departments. 
We anticipate having a good fall and winter season. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job 
Business is pretty quiet just now, and prospects are not 


composition on 


printers, per week, $12. 
very bright. 

Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, dull; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18 to $25. The outlook for fall work is good. The legislature meets here 
this winter, and then there will be more work than printers. 

Boston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. Members generally opposed to new constitution (that portion protested against 


for an increase in per capita). Will favor Childs-Drexel endowment. 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; 
morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, 


prospects, fair; composition on 


per week, $17. 

Chicago.—State of trade, dull; prospects, hopeful ; composition on morning 
papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. There is a large number of idle men in the city at present, and Chicago is a 
very good city to avoid. 

Cincinnati.—Composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 41 cents; 
bookwork, 41 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Subbing on dailies good, but 
plenty of subs; bookwork fair, The exposition is drawing many printers here, 
which causes an oversupply. ef 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per week of 
nine hours per day; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. State work may start in 
October. Messrs. C. A. Caboo, Jr., and Woodwards will do the work. 

Columbus, Ohio.—State of trade, good ; prospects, improving ; composition 
on morning papers,.35 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job and 
book printers, per week, $14. The common-sense policy which No. 5 has pursued 
has gained four offices, provided employment for sixty men in search of work, and 
increased the membership one-half. It should be borne in mind by printers that 
the card system is strictly enforced in Columbus. 

Denver.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$21. There are about two hundred and sixty union men here, and all keep very busy. 


Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, poor; prospects, doubtful; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. There 
are now five daily papers in Duluth, which divide up ‘the trade so that it is hard 
times for all. The campaign has given birth to two small sheets. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, duil for two months ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $14, $15, $16.50; the very best get $18, but $15 is the scale. 
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Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $3; job printers, per 


week, $9. Labor Day celebrated yesterday. A grand success. About one thousand 
men inline. Halifax Typographical Union, No. 130, led the van. It has.come to 
stay. 


Indianapolis.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16.50. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, active; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10 and $12. Subbing is liable to be good during August. 


Kansas City.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Book and job work dull; newspapers running light with a large phalanx ; 
too many subs for the work given out. Prospects for one or two job offices coming 
into union. Amendments to International Typographical Union constitution will 
probably carry. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. State work under way with plenty of job hands. Not many “ prints”’ 
passing this way. Weather unusually hot. 


London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, excellent; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $9 to $11. An independent paper, the Evening Times, will appear 
the beginning of next month. The proprietors come from Toronto and New York. 
It is also rumored the SJeaker will be revived. With four papers things will 
pick up, and the idle men will be accommodated. Wm. Joanes, of Ann Arbor, is a 
sojourner here. Mate Campbell, of Bay City, paid us a flying visit, looking spruce 
and prosperous. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, discouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $20. About a year ago this city had a great real estate boom, 
and the papers were full of good paying real estate ads, and running a large force. 
This continued for about eight months when a collapse came, and the printing busi- 


ness fell flat. The town is full of idle printers. 


Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job prin- 
ters, per week, $10 to $12. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. Minneapolis is the typographical summer resort, and we are always 
crowded from June to October. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, very dull, no work going on in book or 
job offices ; prospects, not encouraging at present ; composition on morning papers, 
40 cents; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 and 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
Lock-out on Evening Union still continues, with a prospect of success for No. 47. 
The P. P. F’s are fighting among themselves, and like rats leaving a sinking ship, 
are leaving the craft. 

New Orleans.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, bad; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18. This union went strongly for the new propositions in the constitution 
lately adopted at Kansas City. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, moderately good; prospects, moderately good ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $18. The city is well supplied. Upwards of fifty 
arrivals and departures monthly, 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, steady, not bright; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 36% cents ; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33% cents ; job 
printers, per week, $11. ‘Time hands in government printing office now require 
subs when ‘‘ off.””, The #ree Press dons a new dress next week. Jobbing dull. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, quite dull; prospects, better in about three 
weeks’ time; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. The propositions presented by the 
International Typographical Union to subordinate unions have been negatived by 
this Union by a very decided majority. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$21. State of trade has been good, but now supply more than equal to demand. 


Quebec, Can.—State of trade, middling ; prospects, not bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, $8 per week ; bookwork, $8 per week; job 
printers, $8 per week. ‘Trade is principally French, one English morning paper 
and one French. A very small field for ‘‘ subs.”” 

Sacramento, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. Eighty-four members in this union, and all persons who come here 
should have a card, as there is a strong sentiment against tourists without cards, 
Coast is well filled at present. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10. A couple of hands would probably find employment here. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, indifferent; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 43 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
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printers, per week, $18. Business in St. Louis has been very dull for the last two 
months, with but little prospect of improvement in the immediate future. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, fair ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. 

South Bend, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $11 to $16. The vote on the three amendments to the constitution was equally 
divided, 

Toledo, O.—State of trade, fair, with plenty of men to do any extra work; 
prospects, not flattering ; prices of composition on morning papers, 3314 cents ; even- 
ing, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. No. 63 is agitating a bem fit excursion to 
the City of Straits, Detroit. Will hold a special meeting to vote on International 
constitution, and will soon see to the adoption of a new and better scale of prices. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. The printers here are talking of giving a grand ball early in the fall. 
The News-Letter will put on a new dress soon. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of tirade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% and 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16 and $18. The Cadd, recently burned out, has received its 
new plant, and has substituted minion for brevier. A number of unemployed here. 
Printers’ and publishers’ picnic on Saturday, August 4. 











AMONG the industries connected with the printer’s trade in St. 
Louis, and very closely identified with it, the roller and roller compo- 
sition establishment of C. W. Crutsinger, at 207 Chestnut street, stands 
in the foremost rank. Its reputation for reliable and honest work, 
square dealing and prompt delivery of all orders is unquestioned. In 
addition to the manufacture of the best grades of rolier composition, 
Mr. Crutsinger makes an elastic tablet glue, which is considered by all 
who have used it to be the best in the market. We are certain that 
printers needing any goods in Mr. Crutsinger’s line will look to their 
interests by patronizing him. 





THE RECONSTRUCTED “LIBERTY” PRESS. 


This popular machine has been duly appreciated by the presentation 
of numerous medals, etc., from exhibitions in the United States and 
nearly every capital in Europe. There are five sizes built, which are 
represented in the government offices of this country and all the stable 
government offices of Europe and Asia. More than ten thousand have 
been sold in this country, Canada, South America and all European 
countries; and, in their present all but perfect construction, their trade 
all over is steadily-increasing. They certainly have no superiors for the 
classes of printing for which they are designed. When it is understood 
that all the machinery is built in their own works, of the best material, 
and by select workmen — not “ farmed out” by contract for economic 
reasons — the difference in each finished machine will be appreciated 
by the purchaser. 

The office of the “Liberty”? Machine Works, is at 54 Frankfort 
street, New York, where printers and others interested in their machinery 
are cordially invited to call. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Round-trip excursion tickets at low rates are now on sale via the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., from Chicago, Peoria, and St. 
Louis to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Ogden, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and resorts west and northwest. The “ Burling- 
ton”’ is the only line running sleeping-cars from Chicago to Denver 
without change. It is the only line by which you can go from Chicago 
to Denver and be but one night on the road. It is the picturesque line 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. It runs daily “ fast trains” to Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Atchison, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Cheyenne, 
and Denver. Fine government lands are located on its new lines in 
Nebraska. It is the best line by which to reach all principal land points 
in the West and Northwest. Tickets via the Burlington Route can be 
obtained of coupon ticket agents of connecting lines. Send in postage 
to P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Pass. and Ticket Agent C. B.& Q. R. R., Chicago, 
Ill., 4 cents for a copy of the Burlington Route Guide, or 6 cents 
for an illustrated book about Colorado and the Garden of the Gods. 





FINE PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


We call the attention of our readers to the fine black and colored 
inks, both printing and lithographic, as well as varnishes, bronze 
powders, dry colors, etc., imported and manufactured by Sigmund 
Ullman, 51 Maiden Lane, New York, which have a reputation for 
excellence and reliability second to none. This house carries a very 
large assortment, and can fill all orders on the shortest notice. The 
mode of putting up inks in collapsible tubes holding one-quarter pound 
each, from which they can be used with great facility and with a 
minimum of waste, has proved to be very advantageous to printers, and 
that it is appreciated by them is manifest by the largely increased call 
Mr. Ullman has for inks put up in this way. When in need of any 
goods of the description mentioned, printers will do well to correspond 
with this house, and send for price list and specimen book. See 
advertisement on another page of this number. 


THE CHALLENGE PONY FOUNTAIN. 





We herewith present an illustration of the new Challenge pony 
fountain, manufactured by Shniedewend & Lee Company, 303-305 
Dearborn street, Chicago, which is made on exactly the same principle 
as their large Challenge fountain, except that in the former the blade is 
stiff. The flow of ink is regulated by thumbscrews, but it is always 
uniform the full length of the blade. The length of rollers for these 
fountains is 3 inches for light-medium press, 3% inches for quarter- 
medium, and 4% inches for half-medium. 

The prices are as follows: Eighth-medium, $12; quarter-medium, 


$13.50; half-medium, $15. 





BARGAIN—A daily (independent) and the only democratic 

weekly (established forty years), in a county of 40,000, in Michigan, and thor- 

oughly equipped job office, for sale at a bargain for cash. Address “A. J. E ,” 
care of INLAND PRINTER. 





A N experienced advertising agent desires an engagement on a live 
daily paper in a live western city. Address RICHARD SIBLEY, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


A Steady and active first-class New York job printer, also thorough 

make-up, railroad and poster hand, wants situation in Chicago or the West 
this winter, if inducements are favorable. Nothing but first-class position will 
warrant a change. Address ‘‘ CHANGE,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—Job office; two jobbers, one-eighth and quarto; 32-in. 

. cutter; combination cabinet; three half-cabinet stands, all black walnut; one 

hundred job fonts, six Roman fonts, wood type, etc.; cheap for cash, or have time 
if wanted. Address ‘‘ IRVING,”’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — By all typefounders in Chicago, TYPOGRAPHICAL 

HANDBOOK, treating of Calculations in Typography. Contains new and 
valuable tables, rules and illustrations for computing every conceivable calculation 
connected with the art of printing Price, 50c. Sent, postpaid, by J. H. GRIFFES, 
Box 420, Chicago. Liberal terms to agents. 


OR SALE.—As the Newark (N. J.) Sanday Call has contracted for 
improved machinery, it offers for sale the entire contents of its pressroom at 
low prices forcash. They consist of a Hoe four-cylinder rotary press, with ten turtles 
and all the curved rules, dashes, etc., complete, with which this paper is now printed. 
Also, three Brown newspaper-folders, folding a sheet 43 by 56, orsmaller. Have been 
in use less than two years. Also, two ten-horse power engines, one an Otto gas 
machine and the other a Baxter. The above machinery is all in first-class order, 
and may be seen in operation in our pressroom any Saturday night. It will be 
delivered to purchasers about the 1st of November, or as soon thereafter as our new 
machinery is completed. URE, SCHOCH & CO. 
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OR SALE—The largest and best job and newspaper office in 
northern Kansas. All machinery run by steam. Good reason for selling 
Address “‘ J. B. P.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—Printing, engraving and rubber stamp office, in manu- 
facturing and growing town, established in 1877. Proprietor wishes to engage 
in other business. Address “‘ FLOUR,’ ’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE OR TRADE—The only exclusive job office in a western 
cost over $3,coo., Will sell on easy terms, or trade 
Address ‘‘G. I.,’’ care of Intanp PRINTER. 





city of 12,000 inhabitants ; 
for southern or eastern newspaper. 


ERR OSENBRUGGE, practical printer and "proofreader, with 
reat experience in London, Paris and Boston, desires employment. Ad- 
Gress 18 Prescott street, Cambridge, Mass. 





OB OFFICE, or any part, for sale very cheap. 8 by 12 Peerless press ; 
22% in. Paragon cutter; %4-horse power engine; 6- horse power boiler; about 
30 fonts lz atest sty le job type, sa cases ; inks, smail stock of paper, etc. Address 
ies S. X.,”’ care Of INLAND PRINTER. 





YRINTER— News or job, "wishes steady situation. Seven years’ 
experience. Address ‘‘ J. R.,’’ Room 10, 418 State street, Chicago. 

ITUATION WANTED—In office. 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 





References given. Box 295, 





ANTED—Position as foreman of small office in some good: sized 
lively town. Best of reference. Can take full charge. ‘‘J. E. H.,’’ care of 


INLAND PRINTER. 


anata psig 2, Vol. I, of THE INLAND PRINTER. Must be in 
good condition. Will pay fair price for same. Address W. HOPPIN, 428 


Van Buren street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

\ ANTED—A position by Al my ‘and news printer in a good 
Word office, as foreman. Will exchange references. Temperate. Address 

me “B. J. B.,’’ 326 Franklin Avene, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 
numbers 2, 5,9 and 10 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone sending 
them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if preferred. 

















ANTED—The addresses of all those interested in the advance- 
ment of good printing. Vol. III of the American Printers’ Specimen 
Exchange, to be issued this fall, and for which a number of contributors are yet 
required, has been highly commended by all leading trade journals in this country 
and Europe. Much pleasure and great benefit to be derived. Booklet of twenty-five 
odds and ends for 50 cents to those contemplating membership. Prospectus free. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. ”8-6t 





WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE WIS. 





A FIRST-CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Would like Situation with a reliable house dealing in Presses and 
Printers’ Material. Is well and favorably known in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England states. The best of references can be 
furnished as to ability, integrity, etc. Address ‘‘SALESMAN,”’ care 
of Inland Printer, Chicago. 
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you are looking for 
a process of engraving 
which requires abso- 
fut lutely no experience, 
Ml no expensive tools or 
Fo material, and which is 
far quicker, cheaper, and better than 


the older methods, write for further 


particulars to 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





H. E. Mzap, Pres’t. A. T. Honeg, Sec’y. W. C. Givuett, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 





ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and #2] N K S 


Lsithographic 
=== VARNISHES === 


OFFICE: 
“o 





210 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Campaign Cuts 


FOR 1888. 





o uy 


PORTRAITS OF 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


For One, Two and Three Columns, 


and larger sizes if desired. 








DD. ‘76e. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Emblematical Designs, . 


—4 FOR CAMPAIGN PRINTING. &— 


SPECIMEN SHEET ON APPLICATION. 





ETC. 


&. 7&e. 





Geo. H. Taytor & Co. James T. Mix. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 
WHOLESALE PZY PER DEALeERs, 


MANUFACTURER®D’ AGENTS, 


Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 




















E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 

Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and gef the dest. We make 
a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 














THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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200 ann 202 CLARK STREET. 
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ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CO. 





%* 








$2 75 


42340 


24-POINT CLIPPER CONDENSED. 


WHITE % HORSE 


18 A 18-Pr. CLIPPER Conpb. 


| 


”) 


42345678 & 





0 A 12-PT. CLIPPER ConD. $ 


THERE > WERE > MUCH 


» 





$4 00 


SPRING * MORNINGS 


$3 00 


MOUNTAIN PEDESTRIANS 
23 AMADISON® 68 
00 S0CEAN® 34 


SA 


RARE XNEWS 


48-POINT CLIPPER CONDENSED. 


4A 


¢ ALNDE 0 


ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


200 ano 202 CLARK STREET. 
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FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


>t VAULTS FOR PLATES. #=<+— 


Franklin Building, 341 fo 351 Dearborn Sfreel, Chicago. 









— - ~—_ : 
sa es THE 


— Dooley Paper Cutters, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


@ @ 


FEEEEE EE EFFE FTF FF F+F+4F4 
































AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. | 
11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


| 
| incicaandles 
| CHARLES BECK, 
| 609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
| nd 
GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. | 
| 


£25 = ht _——— = : = $3443442434444444347) 
aa ==  ——__ Ee —- 4 BOSTON OFFICE: 


46% FEDERAL STREET. 








Send for Circular and Price List. 
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Blacks that retain their Color. 
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ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 


Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 


Cir ey — ro) 
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Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


— —s) 















Geo. 


60 John Street, New York. 


ee 


MANUFACTURED BY 


fijather’s Sons, 
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mmm 44 Beekman Street, 





IMP ROY LDe+> 
FAVORITE 
7 0) ote Yo) 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 

















OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 





YEARS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED 





ALL OTHERS. 








SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvorRITE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing ”’ 


to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 





Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 








DAMON & PEETS, 


NEW YORK. 












































P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


IAI 


(‘oggt ‘Si sunf payuajyeg jusuaaoy [eorueYysaq)) 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 
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Randolph Street, 
peat Chicag 0. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
+44044 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Printers’ Rollers—— 








[swe 2 2-22 


Composition, 








No. 207 Chestnut Street, 


S12, LOGI, 


-- OUR ELASTIC TABLET GLUE IS TH 
. BEST IN THE MARKET «©. 

















CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 
The Best in the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 


Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 
Less Power required to do the same work. 











HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
“ 150 


30-inch, “ “6 “ = a 
— 3 - oh Extra Heavy - “eo 200 
33-inc . “ ‘ 30 “ “ “ 250 


F. O. B. Cars, Mystic River. Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western Acent, 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 
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He The Scott Stop- Cylinder Printing Machine 
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*27| WALTER SCOTT & CO. | | 
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©) 
Gs @ PLAINFIELD, N. J. <9 
“Sy a Plainfield is forty minutes’ ride on the Central Railroad of New Je 


w {KA ral Jersey. Depot—foot of Liberty Street, New York. an ie} 











—oO—— MANUFACTURERS OF ——o- ~ Qs 
Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, o 


Single-Cylinder, Lithographic and Roll-Feed | 5 , 
Perfecting Printing Machines, Paper 
Folders, etc., etc. re9 NK 








J. W. OSTRANDER, Western Agent. —= 


————— 77 and 79 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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+A California Job Press: 


Every Press complete with Patent Throwoff and Fountain. 


EING desirous of introducing our Job Presses called the CALIFORNIA RELIABLE into 
the Eastern States, we have decided to sell them at reasonable prices, Freight Paid 


to any Railroad Town in the United States, making them the cheapest and, as they 
are acknowledged to be, the best press manufactured after the pattern of the Old Style Gordon. 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 
We claim that our CALIFORNIA oe 2 

RELIABLE Job Press with our patent “ J 
solid handle throwoff, is the best press Cut of 8x12 size. 
made after the Old Style Gordon pat- page 
tern, and is far superior in workman- 
ship, design, finish and strength to the 
presses called ‘Old Style Gordon,” or 
“Challenge,” made in Chicago. If you 
doubt our word for it, write to any 
machinist of note here and have him 
examine our machines thoroughly, ex- 
amine the drill-holes, the fit and weight | 
of the shafts and draw arms, also the lif . i, i. 
patent solid handle throwoff; have : i PRICES 
him notice that we use WROUGHT IRON 
and STEEL where in the other presses a Se 

‘ ° PaTtENT THROWOFF, PATENT 
cast ironis used. Any competent ma- Founram, and Boxen with 
chinist will not be five minutes in de- Freicut Par. 


ciding that our CALIFORNIA RELIABLE 
will wear twice as long as the cheaper 44x90) . $390 
built machines of other manufacture: 


Side Steam Fixtures 
and Shifter - $10 

Overhead Steam Fix 

tures - - $20 









We have over fwo hundred CALI- 
FORNIA RELIABLE presses in use at 
present time, and as our facilities for 
manufacture are a press a day we can 
fill orders promptly. 

It may seem strange to many that a 
San Francisco firm should offer to sup- ‘ 
ply Eastern printers with Job Presses, \ 
but we have demonstrated the fact 
that we can, with the aid of the best 
mechanics and most approved labor- 
saving appliances, build and place on 
the market printing presses that will 
successfully compete in quality and 
price with those of the best Eastern 
makers. : 

NOT A CHEAPLY BUILT PRESS.—Our CALIFORNIA RELIABLES have not been built as cheap presses, but are made of the 
best material and finished in a first-class manner. 

FOUNTAIN.—Our fountain is a well-fountain, the full width of the platen, and is the only fountain that will feed the ink with 
the throwoff ov or off, and is furnished with every press without extra charge. 

THROWOFF,—Onur patent throwoff is acknowledged to be the best in use. 
order. It has a solid handle and is in easy range of the feeder. 

GUARANTEE.—We guarantee every press we sell to be first-class, in every particular, and will renew any part of a press, 
Sree of charge, that gets broken through any defect in its manufacture. 

OUR TERMS are :—Cash with order, or part cash, the balance to be paid on delivery of machines ; but to parties giving us 
good bank or mercantile references we will ship to and draw with bill of lading. We have no agents and shall appoint none, so 


send your orders to us direct. Send all orders to— 


PALMER & REY, 


Type Founders and Printing Press Manufacturers, 
405 and 407 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





It is certain in its action and does not get out of 


Brancu Hovsrs—112 and 114 Front St., Portland, Or., and 115 and 117 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The “CALIFORNIA RELIABLE” 





WHAT ITS PATRONS SAY OF IT. 





From the Office of 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, Printers and Stationers, ; 
San Francisco, Cal. San Francisco, June 26, 1888. 
Gentlemen :—Our machinery expert, Mr. Burton, has examined your 
“ California Reliable’’ Jobbers at our request, and we are pleased to say 
that his report is that your ‘California Reliables’’ are much better built 
than the Chicago Old Styie Gordons or *‘Challenge’”’ Gordons. This 
being the case, we shall arrange to put in a line of your pressss at once. 
THE BANCROFT COMPANY, 
Per PARISER, Sup’t Printing Dep’t. 


From UPpTON BROTHERS, Printers, 
Messrs. PALMER & REY, San Francisco, June 15, 1888. 
The throwoff you attached to our ‘‘Challenge’’ Gordon is a beauty, and 
is a great contrast to the useless thing that was on the press before. 


Yours truly, 
UPTON BROTHERS. 


Office of THE THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co., Printers. 
Messrs. PALMER & REy, San Francisco, June 138. 158%. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : Please quote us best price for two more quarto-medium 
“California Reliable’’ Jobbers. The last quarto-medium you supplied us 
with some few months since, gives the best of satisfaction. The Fountain 
also is a fine piece of mechanism. 

Yours truly, 
THEATRICAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Ashland (Or.) Tidings, October 28, 1887. 

The ‘“‘ California Reliable ’”’ job presses manufactured by Palmer & Rey 
at San Francisco are preferred by many of the best printers to any other 
first-class press made. The quarter-medium purchased by the Tidings 
office about a year ago has been run on all kinds of work, often at a 
high rate of speed by our water-power, and has given entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. LEEDs. 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 
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—S=»PALMER & REY,«—2— 


Type Founders and Manufacturers of Printing Presses and Material 


405 and 407 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Branci HovsEs—112 and 114 Front St., Portuann, Or. and 115 and 117 N. Los ANGELES St,, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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“THE '87°"’ CUTTER. THE “GEM” CUTTER. 
25inch, - : - - $115.00 


i 30 inch, - . $200.00 
32 inch, - - - 150.00 32 inch, - . 250.00 


COMPLETE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 


























Paper Box 
Machinery. 


Book binders’ 
Machinery. 




















THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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69 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK. | 
I See ; Ls " ign, 


TM 
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MANUFACTORY ; 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn, 























THE “STAR” CUTTER. THE * 


*‘STAR”’ CUTTER. 
: 34inch, - $600.00 48inch, - 1,100.00 
goinch, - - - - $375.00 38inch, - 750.00 54 inch, - — 
32 inch, - - - 450.00 i 


44inch, - 900.00 64inch, - 1,900.09 





